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A MONTHLY JOURNAL (with AN INTERMEDIATE NEWS NUMBER) DEVOTED TO WESTERN INTERESTS. 
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CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1887. 


3.00 a year in advance. 
egular number, 25 cts.a month. 
ntermediate number ro cts. 


TERMS: {i 








CONTENTS. 


EDITORIAL. Page 

Our Change of Name and Gelatine Edition — The 
Bill for the Examination and Licensing of Archi- 
tects — Good Work Done by the Texas State 
Association —The Coming Convention of Master 
Builders of the United States — The Importance 
of Giving the Labor Question Proper Considera- 
tion— Trade Education and the Demand for 
Trade Schools ~The Duty of the Chicago 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange in the Matter 
of ‘Trade Schools— Charges of a Serious Nature 
Preferred Against a Board of Trustees by an 
Illinois Architect— The Call for an Impartial 


Investigation 


DISPOSAL OF SEWERAGE OF ISOLATED 
COUNTRY HOUSES. - 


By William Paul Gerhard, C. E. (Continued)... 


BUILDING STONES. 
By William B. Lord, 


“ OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
OBITUARY 


PROCEEDINGS OF ‘HE ASSOCIATION OF 
OHIO ARCHITECTS 


ASSOCIATION NOTES ..25....cdccccccccessssees 


NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA 
WORKS. 


TRUE, BRuNKHORST & Co. 
Proprietors, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Plain and Ornamental 
Terra-Cotta. 


Works: corner Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Telephone No. 3259. 


Office: Room 20 McCormick Block, 
Telephone 5284. CuICcAGo, 


Concrete Illuminating Tile Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SKYLIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, AREA AND 
SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


207 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 





J. W. TAYLORS’ 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Fine City and Country 
NEW CHICAGO, | "i: Gity2nd Ce 
MINNEAPOLIS Elegant Office and 
and ST, PAUL. Store Buildings, etc. 
Fifty 8 by 10 Architectural Photographs, unmounted, 
sent postpaid, upon receipt of price, $18.00. 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 


SIMPSON BROS., 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.— It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is waterproof; it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or Wood. 





A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 
50 MADIsoNn St., CHICAGO. 


‘Importers of and Dealers in 


Mathematical Instruments, 


DRAWING MATERIALS FOR ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS, ARTISTS, SCHOOLS, Etc. 
Drawing and Tracing Papers, Colors, T Squares, Rules, 
Blue Process Papers, Drafting Scales, 

Tape Measures, etc. 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF 


ry =) . r = 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.I., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 

This work is the best work on the subject ever issued. 
It is illustrated with over one thousand superb wood cuts, 
and is published in two royal octave volumes of about 
1,300 pages. 

Cloth, - $14.00. Half Morocco, $20.00. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, It. 





SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 


SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 


193 LAKE STREET - - - CHICAGO. 


A MANUAL OF 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 

By W. F. DECKER, 

Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 


176 Pages, 29 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
One Svo Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC STATICS 


——AND THE-—-— 
Construction of Trussed Roofs, 
A Manual of Theory and Practice. 


3y N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M. Arch. 
Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois; Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and of the 
Western Association of Architects. 
One Octavo Volume, Cloth, 158 pages, 115 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Tribune Building, - - Cui1caco, ILtrnots. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 


and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. G. MOTT & C@; 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
Write for Prices. 3 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Or HOW TO MAKE THE WORKING DRAW- 
INGS FOR BUILDINGS. 


44 pages descriptive letterpress, illustrated by 33 full page 
plates (one in colors), and 33 wood cuts, showing 
methods of construction and representation. 


By WILLIAM B. TUTHILL, A. M., Arcuirecr. 
PRICE, postpaid, $2.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco Itt. 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 


BRASS, 
FIREPLACES, 


FENDERS, 
ANDIRONS, 


FIRE SETS, 
COAL HODS, Etc. 


GRATES, 
MANTELS, 
TILING, 
REGISTERS, 
Erc. 


Etc. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. ESTABLISHED 18s5. M. J. SULLIVAN. 


J.B. SULLIVAN &BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.; We carry a very large stock of 





WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 





FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 
ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle St., 
TELEPHONE 8l10l. 


} CHICAGO. 











ae ot ee 





























GEORGIA MARBLES 


CANNOT BE EQUALED FOR 


BUILDING MATERIAL, TILING, 
STEPS, WAINSCOTING, 
MANTELS, URINAL SLABS, 


COUNTERS FOR DRUG STORES, FISH AND 
MEAT MARKETS, AND IN ANY PLACE 


WHERE LIQUIDS OR OILY MATTER ARE USED. 


QUALITIES: 


STRONGER THAN GRANITE, ABSOLUTELY 





IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE AND WATER, 
DO NOT DISINTEGRATE, UNEQUALED IN 


BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF COLORING. 





BAGLEY & NASON, 
18th ST. VIADUCT, 
CHICAGO. 


Complete Stock. 





ABRAM COX STOVE CO. 


76 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. PHILA. 


NOVSLTr FURNACES. 





TRECK ORAFT 


LARGE HEATING SURFACE. 
‘SSINNAC THHLS LHONOUM 





EXAMINE INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


144 North 2d Street, 
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JOHN J. COOPER, President. JOHN PICKEN, Secretary. JACKSON LANDERS, Treasurer, “NEW DEPARTURE.” 








THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY, OMe Patent Valve Basin 


INDIANAPOLIS, -IND., . 








- = —— 


Is prepared to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES 
for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- ae , ; . 
scoting and Interior Decoration. #@> Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. This is the cleanliest and most attractive Wash Basin 

made. Basin and Hand Pipe are one piece of Earthen- 


Northwestern Agency, 11 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. ware. The valve is inclosed and can easily be lifted out 


by unscrewing cap on top of marble slab. 


THERE ARE THOUSANDS IN USE. 


H OWA R D FLEMI N G, ™ cae ” — eon a fine assortment of decorated Basins 





Partial Section of Oval Back-Outlet Basin. 





SOLE AGENT FOR ,JTHE UNITED STATES 82 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 
WM. INGHAM & SONS, GIBBS ®& CO., where all our specialties may be seen in operation, 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
ENAMELED BRICKS. PORTLAND CEMENT. HENRY HUBER & CO., 





x y z \ ¥ VE Ss. : er 
BUYERS WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE TO CORRESPOND WITH ME FOR ABOVE GOOD Manufacturers of Sanitary Specialties. 


IMPORTER OF : _ 
STETTINER. ROMAN. a 


K. B. & S. { ‘ | . \ M | ’ N / ] ‘Ss KEENE'S. Western Branch: JOHN L. MARTIN, Manager. 
ROBINSON’S Main Office : 85 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


LAGERDORFER. 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


—SSSSOLE AGENTS FOR THES 


St. Louis Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 


o——Manurfacturers of Presa Mite and Ornamental Brick————o 











HESE Pressed Brick have been used in Chicago for the past twenty years, and are in nearly all of the large office and business blocks in the city. 
Have stood the test of fire and climate, and show by careful and powerful tests to stand a greater pressure than any Pressed Brick in the United 


States. Also Sole Agents for 
Fell & Roberts Celebrated Pressed Brick from Trenton, New Fersey, 
——AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR—— 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and Zanesville Pressed, Molded and Enameled Bricks. 
ALSO, AGENTS FOR 
KNGLISH KNAMBRILAD BRIGK 
—AND THE— 
MISSOURI FIREBRICK & CLAY COMPANY’S CELEBRATED FIREBRICK. 
STOCKS OF ALL THE ABOVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


STOREHOUSE, 2399 ARCHER AVE. OFFICE, 162 WASHINGTON SI., ROOMS 52 and 53. 





Storehouse Telephone, 8168-—-—---**—_ Office Telephone, 1438. 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


MASONS. 





FOX & HINDS, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


Box 49, 
BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 


TELEPHONE 883. 


FOS. DOWNEY, 
MASON AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
OFFICE, Room 10, 159 LA SALLE ST. 


Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 





MORTIMER & TAPPER, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


CALUMET BUILDING, 


(inne CHICAGO 0 








CARPENTERS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS HARDWARE, 
Surveyors’ and Engineers’ Instruments, 


191 STATE STREET (Palmer House Block). 


WM. MAVOR, 
CARPENTER & BUILDER, 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 


THOS. SOLLITT & SON, 
CARPENTERS, 


No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, ROoM 32, 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 





a” 


UMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 





E. BAGGOT, 
SANITARY PLUMBING, 
GASFITTING, 

PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
sth AVE. AND MADISON STREET. 


P. MACEY, 
PLUMBER anp GASFITTER, 
1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 


J. J. WADE, 


Plumbing and House Drainage, 


531 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
Lead Burning and Chemical Works fitted up. 
Please call and examine ‘‘ Wade’s New System of House 
Drainage.”” Architects and Builders are invited to 
eubmit plans for estimates. 





PA 


INTERS AND DECORATO 


RS. 





JAMES REILLY. ALFRED BARKER 


REILLY & BARKER, 
— Nes : 


DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETC., 


T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 


246 WABASH AVENUE. 





519 W. VAN BUREN ST. & 529 W. MADISON ST. 


S. S$. BARRY & SOW, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 
Artists’ and Painters’ Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 








“MISCELLANEOUS. 





R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanised Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


THE HOLBROOK CoO., 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


Grove & Eighteenth St., 
CHICAGO. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUFACTURER & DEALER IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 


BRICK, DRAIN TILE. Etc., 


Also Manufacturer of a superior article of TERRA-CoTTA 
CopinG, and Agent for Racing Brick. 


Office : Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St., 
TELEPHONE 117- Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 





J. G. WALKER, 
77 £. Van Buren Street, bet. State and Third Ave., 


Manufacturer and Shipper of all kinds ot 
Interior Decorations in Plaster and Fibrous Plaster. Cen- 
ter Pieces, Brackets, Rosettes, Decorative Cornice, 
Drops, Panels, Church and Theater 
work a specialty. 
. B.—Center Pieces in Fibrous Plaster can be put up on 


MANUFACTURERS OF- 


Artistic Gas Fixtures. 


We offer special inducements. Call and see us before 
buying. Our goods are all as represented, and made of the 
very best of material. 


MANNEGOLD & HOLDEN, 











PYROGRAPHIC GLASS CoO., 
INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers of Embossed, Cut, Stained and Cathedral 
Work for Churches and Dwellings, for Hotels and Theaters. 


MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
Factory and Salesroom, 261 Wabash Avenue, 
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HeEcLa ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WorKs, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 








Works: 
N. roth, N. 11th & 3rd Sts., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


ROBINS & TALCOTT, Western Agents, 115 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 





In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 
Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 


Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 





Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 


and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 
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JKNKINS BROS.’ VALVES. faeries. oe 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. TERRA COTTA 
Manufactured of Best Steam Metal. ViVAO) 4 Gcue 


The Jenkins Disks used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 Patent, and will 
stand any and all pressures of Steam, Oils or Acids. OTs <—— Av.G4 ] . 
To avoid imposition, see that valves are stamped ‘“‘ JENKINS BROS.’ 
TEN EBRINS BROS., 
71 John St., New York. 13 So. Fourth St., Phila. 79 Kilby St., Boston. he 84 . Fi ret Cr ; Co, Boct on- 990 
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* ‘THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, :: 


CHICAGO, .. NEW YORK, .°. CINCINNATI, .-. ST. LOUIS. 


Fire Clay Tile Ceilings 


A FIREPROOF SUBSTITUTE FOR LATHING. 


(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 








The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 


ASS = aii | : i \S ="S The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Offices, Topeka, Kas., 54,000 feet. 
_ _ \ The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet. 
The Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 81,000 feet. 
Store of Martin Ryerson, Esq., Randolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet. 


Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. Tongue and groove joints. Fastenings 
covered and invisible. No pointing up required. Forms a continuous 
Tile surface, and ready for plastering as soon as set. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


With Patent Soffit Tiles for beam protection. 


= SON HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE PARTITIONS, 


YUYAO yj, XOOKS, WALL FURRING, DEAFENING, 
ewe ro <a we | —" “oes MA COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS. 
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Sie Cee POCO Vi Cede lida Contracts taken in all parts of the United States. 
NSS Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples 
Sz fecti on of Tile cm il i ng ; Plastered, 202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. 
. \\ ‘ - m OFFICES  < 69 Washington Street, NEW YORK. Telephone 7, Pearl. 
NS Pat enh. Ju | Q\ 865. 189 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 
Architectural I Works-—St Fronts, Col s, Lintels, Joist, Stairs, Roof-T : z 
Reiignenared neon wv oriee owen Pavoni, Cotas, Montin:toiet Balen, Reet! aa ae i sear eae els 
JT. P. WALTON & CO. Manufacturers of 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF Ss A Ss H, D oO oO R Ss, B L I N D =, 
IRON V V OR K FO R B U I L DING PU RPOS E S Stair Building and General Planing Business. 
NORTHWEST CORNER CULVERT AND HARRISON STREETS, Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANAL & rath Streets, - CHICAGO. 
GEO. M. MOULTON, A. T. GRIFFIN, E. V. JOHNSON, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y, Treas. and Gen'l Manager. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Contracts taken for the com- 





HOLLOW BUILDING TILE, 
SOLID & POROUS TILE, plete fireproofing of buildings. 
: Special designs made on appli- 
for Fireproof Floors, Walls, r . “ 
a cation. Building Tile deliv- 
Partitions, Roofs, Columns, . 


Ventilating Shafts, etc. Y waaaweeese Srey SUL 7a] 7 
> parts of the United States. 
a Nae JSasnnaesli|e 1 Jeciial 


ered and built in place in all 





View of sample at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials, 


MANUFACTURERS, CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIREPROOF ‘TILE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Orrice & Yarp: Cor. hee & iets STs., CHICAGO, 


TELEPHONE 8483. ne Builder-Exchange Box 405, Factory on Hydraulic Basin, Ottawa, III, 
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The Illinois ‘Verra-Cotta Lumber Co. 


JAMES STINSON, PresipenrT. 
C. W. BREGA, Vicg-PREsIDENT. 
Q. JOHNSTONE, Sec’y & Treas. 








Porous Terra-Cotta 
we aa —= fireproofing. 


2 _-voisr. 
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A COMPLETE SYSTEM 





FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 


Bes 
be 


me 
i tags 


WORKS 


Ls 
Wie 


7” The following are among the Build- 


PU LLMAN ‘SVB mes “a ings in which the above have been used: 
eee — THE PULLMAN BUILDING, Chicago; THE 

; NORTHWESTERN LIFE Ins. Co’s OFFICES, 
Milwaukee; THE KNox County Court House, Galesburg, IIls.; 





“ . es 
Follow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Construction. i THE JONATHAN CLARK BUILDING, Chicago. 
' . Zé \+ teenage easton 
Flooring Ti le, Jo r Wooden Fe owsts. > This Company has secured the sole and exclusive right to HAWLEY’S 
‘ue Z Poe , i+ PATENT HOUSE CONSTRUCTION SYSTEM, using the above Fireproof- 
Ceiling Tile. ea ee Partition Tile. \t ing in place of ordinary lumber. 
‘ ; + 
Wall-Furring and Deafening. [+ Office, 118 Dearborn Street, 
; it ghee oe Rooms 52 AND 53, 
Column, Girder and Beam Casings, ete. 4 aii aati CHICAGO. 





| ENGLISH ART * OFFICE: 
I. D. Morris i (0. Agts, FL OORING TILES. 258 Wabash Avenue, 








ek eee ee MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS IN CHICAGO. 
: STAINED GLASS, also BEVELED PLATE WORKS. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS. SPECIAL DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. TELEPHONE 5547. 





THE YOUNG & FARREL ie 























Diamond + Stone « Sawing « Company, | 

A = — rc 
ga ee 
4<AT J 
a] <9] 
= | v2) 

= 

Q 

o 
Carton Piers ¢ Interior Decoration. 


No. 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 





Peel 





Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 
Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 

Unequaled facilities and stock large and varied, thorough 
organization and good work, and strict attention to every 
order large or small. 


POLK AND BEACH STREETS, CHICAGO. BOST 





FED 








Galvanized Iron Cornices ’ & & ¢ Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
; ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and OWNERS ufon appit- 


# ¢ ¢ ¢ Window Caps, Finials, Etc. cation accompanied by business card. 





—ALSC 





; ; le ts, Statuar 
2 e. Architectural Sheet Metal Ornaments, faluary 
OE \\ eae a ms and Spun Work made of Brass, Copper or Zinc. WANTED 


i lars aise NS. Ke: SHORTHAND AND COPYING to do. 
emt ey FS BAKE Ps LL a MULLIN S, Trade Specifications a specialty. 
; ALEM HIO. 

S. A. FLOOD, 


Architects, Builders and Cornice Makers should send for our Catalogues — Cornice Catalogue, 19th edition “ F,”’ c ; 
Ornament Catalogue, 4th edition “C.” Room 31, TIMES BUILDING. 





/ 
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Public Institutions. 
Warming Chests for Pantries, Hot Water Generators, etc. 


Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves, 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL IN USE. 


Over 100 different kinds. Suitable for Families, Hotels, Restaurants and 


Laundry, Hatters’ and Tailors’ Heaters. Hot Plates, 


Onty A Marcu to Kinpieitr. No Coat. No Woop. No Asugs. No 
Smoxg. No Dust. 


ry. an NN 7 , ~“ ‘ a TY 7 ? an 
| H 
THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 
Highest Award American Institute, N. Y., 1883. Silver Medal 
American Institute, N. Y., 1884. Gold Medal awarded Crystal Palace 


Electrical Exhibition, London, 1882. Highest Award for Motive power 
British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 


No Lasor. No Dancer. No Opor. 





Reliable. No Boiler. Steady. No Coal. Simple. No Ashes. Compact. 
Economical. No Engineer. No Explosion. No Gearing Wheels. No Danger. 
No parts requiring frequent renewal. 


REQUIRING ONLY A MaTcu To START 1T—GIVING ITS FULL PowER 


IMMEDIATELY. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER C0., |. 


New York and Philadelphia. 


76 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


TRADE x MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works, 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the ees eT oe Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the cial German regulations, on 
non-absorptive ae: 





| Minimum B Breaking S Strain. 


| Days’ | Per sq. Per Eng. 
test. |centimetre| sq. in. 


Neat “‘ _ a 7 | 40 kilos. 568.9 lbs 


| 
aw 
| 28 


5° i 

I Cuan and 3 Scandard Send | g jis “ ‘eras “ 
do do 28 | 20 “ {284.4 ‘ 

1 Cement and 6 Sunset Sand a ae ees 
do so 142.2 ‘ 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
GUSTAV GRAWITZ, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


Empire WAREHOUSE Co., 204 Market St., Chicago, Ag’ts 








fidison Electric Light. 
THE ONLY PERFECT 
INCANDESCENT SYSTEM. 


It is in successful operation for general lighting from 
central stations in cities, towns and villages. 


Over 300,000 Edison lamps are burning in isolated plants 
in the United States. 


WESTERN EDISON LIGHT CO. 
185 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE BOWER 
SEWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 








With or without the Valve, it is the 
best Water Sega Trap in the market. 
There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
ing its WATER SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
Vatve SgEaL. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
resistance to the outflow 
of water or waste. Illus- 
trative and descriptive 
48-page pamphlet sent 
free on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO 
Manufacturers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





BUILDING GRANITE. 


Clark’s | [sland (jranite. 


Estimates for Building and Monumental 
Work promptly attended to. 


{ Hartford Post Office. 
BuILpING J Sta — Oil Comp'y, 26 Broadway, New 
or 
REFERENCES. Emigrant Savings Bank, 51 Chambers St. 
New York. 
The Best in the Market. 
Any required References. 


M,. H. ST. JOHN, 


Monumenrat. | 





ARCHITECTS are usually gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effec- 
tiveness. Those desiring to avail themselves of these advantages should give a trial 






on, General Printers, 





Sm SHEPARD & JOHNST 





CARDS, LETTER, NOTE and BIL 


140 to 146 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


R> Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work. 





L HEADS and BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY. 





MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 





HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 








AND DEALERS IN 


Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
and Portland Cement, 


93 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 434. 





Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, — 





For Lining between Floors, ai gn Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 

Absolutely fireproof, and unexcelled for ro Wi purposes, 

In rolls 44 inches wide, Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 
169 Congress St., Boston. 





SWEZEY’S 
IMPROVED 


DUMB-WAITER, 
For DwE.uincs, 
With Automatic Catch, 


For Any Size of Shaft. 
GUARANTEED 





FOR ONE YEAR, 


M. B. SWEZEY, 
No. 120 20th Street, 


CuicaGco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS. 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L. B. Dixon. C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander, Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders. 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H. T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan. 
Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. 
W.L, B. Jenney. P. W. Anderson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N. Tilton, Otto Matz. 
Holabird & Roche. C.C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham. 

Cass Chapman, 

H. L. Gay. 


F eas DERS will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS 
RECORD when corresponding with Advertisers. 

















Archer & Pancoast ( 


MFG. CO. 


BOSTON, . - 12 West Street. 





Office, 83 & 84 Astor House, - NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, - 250 & 252 Wabash Ave. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


waa GAS FIXTURES 


ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 








—____ 
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PROPOSALS. 





preresns FOR LIGHTING. 


Mosirz, Alabama, January 18, 1887. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the City of ‘Mobile: 

ist. For a system of lighting by electricity ; said system 
to consist of not less than 125 nor more than 175 lamps, 
and to afford light as far as it may be possible to the whole 
area of the city. 

2d. For a combined system of lighting by electricity and 
by gas, to consist of not less than thirty nor more than fifty 
electric lamps, and of a sufficient number of gas lamps to 
light, in connection with the electric lamps, to the utmost 
limit of the territory of the city, which needs to be lighted, 
embracing, as far as possible, that portion of the territory 
not hitherto lighted under the present system. 

3d, For a combined system of lighting by electricity, by 
gas and by oil lamps, said system to em Sa not less than 
30 electric lamps, not less than the number of gas lamps 
now in use, and as many oil lamps as may be necessary in 
connection with the electric and gas lamps. 

4th. For a system of incandescent lamps, and for a com- 
bined system of incandescent lamps and arc lamps. 

All proposals to be addressed to JOHN F. SUMMER- 
SELL, Clerk of the Mobile Police Board, and filed in his 
office not later than the sth day of March, 1887. 

Specifications on file, and to be had on application to 

JOHN F. SUMMERSELL, Clerk. 


| lai 


By an Eminent English Portland Cement Maker, 





a position to superintend a works. To some good reliable 
party can furnish best of testimonials. Address, 


A. K. 3, P. O. Box 672, New York City. 





COMPETITION. 





= TITION. 


Competitive designs for the buildings of the Succursale 


* of Laval University to be erected in Montreal, will be 


received by the undersigned xf fo noon on the 1st of May 
next. 

Full information can be obtained by the architects upon 
application to the undersigned for the programme of com- 
petition, which will be ready on the 1st of October. 

Three premiums of $700, $500 and $300 are offered for 
the three best designs, which will be selected by a com- 
mittee of three competent judges. 

M. E. METHOT, Prr., 
Superior of Quebec Seminary, 
Rector of Laval University, Quebec, Canada. 





SITUATION WANTED. 


I desire a situation with an Architect where I 
can learn thoroughly the profession. I am fairly 
good at Detail work and Perspective. Salary no 
object. CHAS. L. THOMPSON, 
Box 688. Kokomo, Ind. 


COP PEN: DEVOE & CO 


176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 





Mathematical 


Ff mstruments, 
And SUPPLIES for 


ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS, 
SURVEYORS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, Etc. 
Drawing and Tracing Papers, 


Tracing Linen, Triangles, 
T Squares, Etc. 


Particular attention is invited to our 
BLUE PROCESS PAPERS for 
making the ‘‘ Blue Sun Prints.” 





SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST SENT ON REQUEST. 








SITUATION WANTED. 


HE UNDERSIGNED has been practicing the 
profession of Architecture in and about the city 
of Dayton, Ohio, for sixteen years, and now desires 
an engagement with an architect anywhere in the 
United States. Correspondence solicited. 
Address, LEON BEAVER, 
Dayton, Ohio. 








> 
Dra fts MaN §S Adjustable Curve Ruler makes 
anycurve. Highly commended; well made; for sal everywhere, 
14 1-2 inch, $1.50; 30 inch, $2.87. 
F. W. Davenrort, Man'fr, Providence, RL, U.S. A. 
Can be sent by mail for 7 cts. and 30 cts. postage. 


856 THE CHICAGO MAIL 


(PAIL EDITION) will be sent to any address in U. 
. or Canada 4 months., for 85 Cents. Aadress, “The 
Gene Mail,” 118 Fifth-av. Chicago, Ill. 








Solid Braided Cotton Sash Cord. 





Architects wishing to save their 
= the annoyance of broken 

dow cords will please send for 
samples to ) the SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. 


jJ. P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High Street, Boston. 





==—4 |WOOD MANTELS 
























































Lt Sem a IN STOCK, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
i oooocooooooooo0o090 
OCEESE hh 
6) 6 | 
OPEENO HE Mantel shown here I furnish for $50.00, 
a i 
18S on 8 set in Chicago, and $40.00 in store. This 











price includes Tile Facing and Hearth, Grate, 


Brass Frame and Fireplace, with Damper. 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 


337 & 339 Wabash Avenue, 


The Mantel Top is hand carved, and has 


Bevel Center, Mirror and large side Mirrors. It is 





CHICAGO. ¥ the best outfit ever offered by me for the money. 


DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 

8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of L iberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 

Circular with directions for its employment. Testimonials and Tests sent on application, 

MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 


98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Witt1aAM Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent United States. 








PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 
Self - Coiling 


tee vine STEEL SHUTTER BS:ercte: ect *4 


Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LIMITED), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 








ae 





a ‘ 
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THE WELLS (GLASS COMPANY, 


(Formerly W. H. Wetts & Bro. Co.) 


50 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


STAINED GLASS, 


Pyrographic Glass. 





oO 
Desicns AND EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 
Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. 








McCULLY & MILES, 


Stained Glass, 


1, 3, 5, 7 & 9 MapIson St., 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


Polk and Fifth Ave. 





EADERS will please mention INLAND ARCHI- 


—_ GLAS§. 


Unc Gags 2 


333 WABASH AVE 
CHICAGY, 


F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 

















Stained Glass Works, 











* 
88 JACKSON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





GEO. A. MISCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED )-—-——_— 


Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 


217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 


—_——GLASS, 


Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 





Chicago Stained==— 
+—__===Glass Works, 


MAX SUESS & CO., Prop’s, 


216 LAKE STREET. 


Ecclesiastical and Ornamental 
Glass Works. 


ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 





—==PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO==— 


Architectural Ironwork. 





Steel Jails, Vault Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stairways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
\ and Cresting. 


Offices; No. 182 First Avenue, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





THE PEERLESS 


Brick Company. 


1008 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufactures 500 Different Kinds 
OF. 


Plain Pressed, Ornamental, 
Molded and Colored 


BRICKS, 


GRAY, 
BUFF, BLACK, 
DRAB, BROWN, WHITE, 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS 


Ground and fitted from Drawings furnished. Working 
Plans sent with Bricks. 














Brick Fireplaces and Mantels. 


49 BRICKS SHIPPED IN CARS at our Works 
for all parts of the country. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Davip REED 
QOUARRYMAN 


And Wholesale Dealer in Block and 


Sawed Bedford Oolitic Limestone. 


Office, 1810 BLACKWELL, 


(Near 18th and Grove Streets) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
Nos. 80 & 81 Astor Houssz, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA. 


WM. W. K. NIXON, Room ors, 
INSURANCE ExCHANGE BUILDING. 
SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO. 





CEILING. xD 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR & PRICES 





TECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON ROOFING, 


SIDING, °¢ 


LE a 
No SHINGLES. 


BU ACE HYNDMAN & CO, 





CINCINNATI, 
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Western Etectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORF, 
BOSTON, 
ELEcTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 


HOTEL FIRE ALARMS. 


Filectric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 


BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


FOSOTE. 
FC STAINS 





FOR SHINGLES, 


CLAPBOARDS, FENCES,ETC. 


SAM*CABOT 

LBY S REET 
7OKIE ' BOSTON 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 








Hawley’s Laundry Dryer aud Conveyer, 


Patented 1868, 1881, 1882, 1884 and 1885. 



































This Laundry Dryer by the late improvement of windows 
(as seen in cut) is made entirely light ; thus securing all the 


HOW ITO SECURE A GOOD ROOF. 


EAD why we were obliged to stamp every sheet of our 
Guaranteed Brands; every box of which we are importing 
under a positive guarantee. 











WING to the many cases in which our brands had been esti- 
mated upon, and inferior brands substituted, we were in- 
duced to bring out the sheets stamped, not only with the 
Name of the Brand, but also the 7hickuess. 


UR action in Stamping and Guaranteeing Roofing Plates exhausts 
our own means of insuring the use of first-class materials 
when required, It now, therefore, rests with the Architect 
and Builder to protect the Owner and Roofer by seeing 
that the sheets on the roof are Stamped. 


IRST-Class Roofing Plates, if properly laid upon the roof, 
should last from thirty to forty years, while the cost of same 
would be but little more then that of the inferior tin which 
has caused so much trouble and expense to all concerned, 


HEETS that are Guaranteed and Stamped are the only pro- 
tection to the Architect, Owner and Roofer against dis- 
honest competition, and the use of inferior material. 


It will cost nothing, however, to obtain full facts and 
samples, which can be had by addressing, 


MERCHANT & CO. 


525 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 90 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
202 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





advantages of Sun Drying without dust or smoke. The 
experience of my patrons proves it to be the most simple 
and absolutely the best Dryer ever placed before the public, 
It takes but little room, is safe, and easily operated. 

The Laundry Heater which is a part of the system, is 
perfectly adapted to all the uses of the Laundry, as it heats 
the water for washing, dries the clothes in good light and 
air, and also heats the irons for ironing. Hundreds in use 
in this and other cities. Send for circular. 


H. R. HAWLEY, 


185 Dearborn Street, Room ror, 


i; he M. etallic 


CENTER PIECE 
For C eilings 


Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Unequaled. 


CHICAGO. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


WARREN BROS. 


47 and 49 West Lake Street, 


SEND FOR CUTS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
F. E, CUDELL’S 


PATENT SEWER-GAS 
AND BACKWATER TRAP 







—FOR— 


Wash-Bowls, Sinks, 
Wash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0, 


Bath and 





oe. 
=1 COUPLING 


F 





Jewett’s Double and Single Acting Spring Butts. 
MADE IN IRON, AND ON SPECIAL ORDER IN REAL BRONZE. 


















In introducing this 
BUTT to the public, the 
manufacturers feel as- || 
Mii] sured that they are offer- | 
ing an article of rare |j 
merit, that cannot fail to |} 
give satisfaction in use, |} 
and they respectfully call |} 
attention to the following || 
points of excellence: 


a 


Ist. They are made from 
the best material we can select | 
nd the Springs are formed of | 
very superior steel spring wire 
made especially for this pur- 
pose, and are thoroughly re- |j 
liable. 

2d. All the Pins and Push |i 
Bars are made of steel and | 
Nf bardened, thus making them 
the most durable Butt in the 
market,as the greatest amount 
of wear comes on these parts. 

3d. TheSprings exert their 
greatest power when the doors 
areclosed and theirforcegrad- 
ually decreases as the doors 
are opened. 
4th. They are the most easily adjusted to the doors, neat and attractive in construction and finish, and not 
liable to get out of order, and adapted to severe wear. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SMITH & ‘EGGE MANUFACTURING 0, “Bridgeport, Conn. 
Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by GEO. W. MURPHY, 59 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 





* 
Ht D 








R4 DERS ‘will. please mention INLAND ARCHITECT 


when corresponding with advertisers. 
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Z FINISHING WOODS. 
s | Sandstone—continued. 
PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. Malone Blue Euclid. .....cccccccccccccece 55@ 65 Mahogany, Mexican, perlb,...cccee- sees 15@ 20 
rae ee ee ea 1 35@ 1 4°] Mahogany, St. Domingo, per lb........... 20@ 25 
Cuicaco, Fasrvary 1, 1887. Marble: Mahogany, Cuba, per Ib..... ..seeeseeees 12@ 20 
BRICK. Per M. Ftalian, Welmed..c-. ccccccccccccccccccces 4 29] Rosewood, per lb ...sccseseeeeerees ecmenie 5s@ 15 
CONT ccccavinslbpanrteda rescacnted $7 87%@ 8 12% pemnneet, ed... _-- - 2 9@ .* 
nessec, e : a a " 
PRESSED BRICK. Vermont, white »-.3.. 3 50@ 8 00 er 
(Quotations furnished by manufacturers.) —: oeenesss Jouseeseeat ve 4 50@ 5 = he one furnished by James O. . ilies 
H FMOGite... «++ eee ewceeesceeeeeereseeees Redw UMD! cc coccccccccccccccccce od 00@; 
lnc: mace" peaeheheaeipent sts oe oes? So | Sate: Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, round, 
lets ee. aa 0o@ 22 00 Roofing, Vermont, per square : diamond and octagon, small quantities.... 4 80@ 5 00 
<i * "molded ass peer 25 00@100 0o = Core eccccocescvescccosesesscosoees , pa — Spanish BE onovenesessosesnsseie po gen 00 
Ceti ee or . SupnhesbSviesesnadueewseeses cs seoss ; ia pi ih iuss eos abe eekeousae asc ee 00 
PIE oces cucsasvecencs beases 50 00 Red eee ne ee eaten rere’ 13 50 Cali a ee : 
Standard Purington & Kimbell v.00... 002 3g oo] Black, Lehigh ...00c0 000i sg 675) “ee 
Indiana pressed, Purington & Kimbell..... 16 0o@ 22 00] py = B PEEEN ES cetessocnesccesceosoes 7 50@ 5 80 ist & 2d clear, 4 in.......eseeeee etuiginais 35 00 
DLL tiventdcisiverseresccscvedeesss 18 00@ 27 00 CE, DARGOF ccc cccccecccccccccsccscces 5 ist & 2d clear, 6 in... es 35 00 
(Quotations furnished by Lockwood & Kimbell.) LUMBER, CAR LOTS. Boards, 4 I S.seeeee 33 00@ 35 co 
DE BS UNIINE ccenvecvescvcscosuesvoses (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St). Beaded Ceiling : a ae 
es molded é Boards: (Ordinary Dimensions.) rst & 2d clear, % in........ I 
avebaceenedncivesceses ss ~ - : nae "5 aa 26 co@ 30 00 
i Err ee ine, rst quality, clear........ covccccccces 7 00@4 % in 33 36 00 
oo. Se eee PING; GE GUM i decicescccccsisccsctvesse 42 00 ieeiieat sececcevcovccccsecs o0@ 
i i i $illninb6:000006600 cesccnssosess 2 00 . , 
ee Prolded Tg oe eee SA aR PAs - 50 rst & 2d clear 1%, 1% & 2 in........... 33 0O@ 35 00 
Balti aks oR IRR RR Siding : Georgia Cypress: 
Sabeackes ROE RTE eae Pine aL aCakeeebs co cuneawewers 6xeeteseee 10 50@22 00 Loos, RAE OU OUURR Ss os 055 one deassceu ae — 40 00 
RIPPERS Eee . y Ingles ...ccccccece stececees-eceseesens 3 75) 425 
we amended. peti Sone 12 oo@18 00 | Frame Oak Lumber and Timber: 
Toledo, red common, ) ao i aa eee ccovcces eeeseee 23 CO@ 25 0O 
FED sats s task beyisehrehse ° a. x 1 85 pcdncetscesscccantes 26 GEN 30 00 
a. Se a eee Shingles : 
CEMENT, LIME, ETC. Per Cask. NII 3.6066 s000.c0nds cessseseseneces 2 10@ 2 40 PAINT, ETC. Per Ib. 
: . ° Cedar .cove Sebobsosecsecvecesecnctececses 2 00@ 2 20 Dry. In Oil. 
Chicago Lime seve ccceeccccccccccessccees $065@ 751 wiscellancous ee 7@ 
Wisconsin eee ecceecersserceerscescceees g0@ 1 00 Pickets, PINE coc ccccccccccccccccccce eses 9 00@2I 00 Zi hite (American) 8@10 10@ 12 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisville, Akron. ...... 1 00@ 1 25 EMRE oot scent cn coencc ce 9@ 19 Rea’ V. —— .- 2 ea 
Portland semeeeToes WEP ete a PEerPeres geese ey 3 25@ 3 so Pine, yellow southern..........0.eeeeeees 28 00@35 00 eos eee ene toe ose CRATES RSS Ss eee 2050 40@1 00 
SOLE LER ELIT IE 7 50@ 9 00 2 Ses: h ois 
Keene's fine...-.vo.scveveresesccseevseoee 11 ool@12 50 HARDWOODS. a <7 35 
aa rr oeorneocones: TSE Oe (Quotations furnished by Holbrook Co.) Vellow, Chrette ......0cscessccsc cases 18@ 25 
OS eS ar 4° | Walnut, rst & 2d, 1 in........ccccccceess $75 00@ 80 00| Green, Chrome..... tetececcecceeeesee  12@ 20 
Sand (lake shore), per yard ........ceeeeeee- 1 00o@ 1 25 1% and up..eseeseeeee eovcccccccccce 80 Co@ 100 00 | Green, Paris......cscecesessccseseseees 20@ 35 
ae WRN CAI NEO so vcccs ce cccscesocess 15@ 20 | Black, lamp........s+seeeeee paneebnenee 8@ 30 
: _ STONE. ASh, set & 90, FI cccccccccccccvcccccccs 30 00@ 32 00] Blue, ultramarine......++..+++++- seeeee 16@ 35 
(Quotations furnished by J. S. F. Batchen.) ee aiircre cvccos an aehde ea van fale 1 acento oo. 3 
Per cubic foot. | Ash * Sd pp009 0400000000 000 eccessesse 4° 00@ 45 00 | Whitin, og ae eee eeceseececseacs ee 1@ 2 
Limestone: Promiscuous blocks. _f. o. b. cars, Chicago. —_ my BE OG; EAD. cccsececeosoteceses 25 pe 35 00 hen tananton). pee beeeesuecrevses 4 3 
Of SO err 50 I MDirccccccccvtcccscsesecoscosce 35 40 00 | Li saee a ceeeeceeeeeeees 
NS ee 4 6s | Oak, white, 1st & 2d, rin... .-...s0c.s- 30 00@ 35 00] Sienna, burnt........eseeeeeeeserereess 9@ 4 
Hoosier deep blue Bedford ...........0+0 65 ERNE oc co acaae cea ecraeeesvess +» 35 00@ 40 00] Umber, burnt.......... sccccccccesccces 7@ = 
<7 heed 50 | Oak, white, quarter sawed ..........-4++ 45 00@ 50 00| Oil, linseed (raw), per gal. tee eeweeereee 3 
oliet......+ eevee 35@ 50] Oak, red, rst & ad, 21M......ccecceeceees 30 00@ 35 00 Oil, linseed (boiled), ** BO eeees eens 41 
a ee cAbee : 50 adios simindcniennine -+ 35 00@ 40 oo} Turpentine . ae 45 
NNR bis cabisece snovaescrencaees 50 | Oak, red, quarter sawed........+005 seee+ 402 00@ 5000] Varnish, coach, “ * .. 1 25@ 200 
Foundation : Cherry, kel EUs usccesccccocsscess en 80 oo | Varnish, shellac, 3 25@ 400 
RS ORT EE POE 20@ 25 14%,1 ls cs cases. soneiee cues ee 85 ge oo 
oy wae ga Sl biateess veusensebabocbec - 8 co 234.3 & chp ee piatébauaecneusnsees 95 00@ 100 00 _— HARDWARE. Per Keg 
UIE 6bi0S 0600s on60eeeseorscocosecess 4 1 00 | Beech, lp BSC EX Bd... ccccccccccccccccs 25 00@ 3000 fails; . 
ES eee 49@ 1 00 | Whitewood, 1st & 2d, 1, 1%, 1% & 2 in 26 00@ 3000] Spikes, wrought.........eee+eee- paagee eae #3 40 
Sandstone—Promiscuous blocks : 2%, }ARecere beoboacseveocences 32 00@ 38 00 Tenpenny, COMMON ceccccccccccccs cocccce 2 35 
Hummelstown or Philadelphia Brown Stone 5 en Ee sores oc acecccccacess SC ONE 0 OE CI A Bo eacencssbancsenescstacadcecesee 3 10 
no a pene pnenihive chan watm ecccvcee I 50 -— x: NOt er OG, € WE. scene penesevees 40 00@ 45 00 Bee a grrnengsn sn oxeacenvennnsete +s 5 35 
i beselbbedes sone voces sencseoennses 6@ 75 I WDoce-cee eo ecvcccorocccccese + 4500@ 5000] Steel nails, 10’s to 60’s...... aneeeeseessioces 2 45 
PUR cxepesccevercessveesteccés eeessebes 55@ 65 Sycamore, “ee eee ine 20 00o@ 25 00 For steel nails add 10 c. per keg. 
Potomac Red Sandstone ..............-+- x 25 | Gum, red, rst & 2d, 1 in..........se002 30 00@ 35 00 For finishing-nails add $1.50 per keg. 
eee ee ea 1 10 ee ae 35 00@ 40 00 For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 





















“ ALDERLY.” 


if not satisfactory, can be returned at our expense. 


COATING. 


Seven YEARS, 


by EXPERIENCE. 


less than SLATE. 





Aut OTHERS. 


*“ALDERLY. 


“ALDAKRRLY.’ 
“PENN” OLD METHOD. 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. 
SPECIAL GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES 


A choice quality of Terne Plate. Guaranteed to be BETTER than ANY 
Plate in the market that is sold 50 to 75 cents per box higher. The Iron is so 
PLIABLE it is impossible to break in working. Coating is EXTRA HEAVY. 
Nothing made anywhere equal to it for the money. Send for sample box, and 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. 
Extra Quality Hand Dipped 
Charcoal Roofing Plates, 


GUARANTEED to be coated with not less 
than 38 lbs. metal on each box of 20 by 28. 
Every Suet rolled true to GauGE, not 
made Hgavier to deceive the WEIGHT OF 


* PONTY-MISTER” OLD STYLE 
REDIPPED 
which we have been selling for the last 


ARCHITECTS 

not familiar with the merits of these 
Superior Plates should send for samples. 
‘““PATTEN” METALLIC SHINGLES, 

Use only the “ Patten’’ Metallic Shingles. 
which arethe Best. This has been proved 
They make Bgst Roof, 
will not leak. Are ORNAMENTAL. Cost 
Can be REPAINTED ANY 
Coror. Not only Enporsep by all Leap- 
inc ARCHITECTS, But Usgp Over 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


GUMMEY, SPERING, INGRAM & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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A PERFECT ROOFING TIN. 


“OLD STYLE” 


BRAND" 


DOUBLE-COATED OR HAND- DIPPED 


ROOFING TIN. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
The Heaviest Coated =*® Best Roofing Tin Made. 


EVERY SHEET IS HAND-DIPPED AND DOUBLE-COATED. 
































































QUALITY GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY. 


ARCHITECTS PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING: 


MESSRS. N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Puirapecpuia: 

Gentlemen :—The 20 boxes of IC 14x 20 Genuine O/d Style double-coated 
were duly received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you 
check to balance, 

beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities and the rich 
coating of the Genuine O/d Style, as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As 
the building covered is my own, I was, of course, someiinate anxious to secure 
the very best roofing that could be had. Having heard so much of Genuine O/d 
Style, 1 sent to you for a sample sheet, and also tested many other so-called re- 
dipped plates, but after careful examination and a thorough practical test I was 
convinced that the Genuine O/d Style was THE HEAVIEST COATED OF 
THEM ALL, not excepting the old MF brand. I state this injustice to your- 
selves, as you were the first firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly 
reliable guaranteed roofing tin. 

‘he tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are 
delighted to work such tin, and should I want any more I will most certainly 
order from you. 

The stamping of each sheet with the brand of the tin, I consider a good idea, 
and congratulate you on your originality. To all those wishing a first-class 
rcofing tin in every respect I heartily commend the Genuine O/d Style double- 
coated roofing tin. Very respectfully, 

Cotumeus, Ou10. JOHN A. VIOLET. 


SAMPLES OF THE “OLD STYLE” SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


N. & G. Tayyor Co. 
Established 18ro. === PHILADELPHIA. 
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ndianapolis, Ind. 





NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 


« AIR BELLS 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, 


STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 


ZAIMDARS PATHRNT 


* 





NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
237 Mercer St., NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO. 


WESTERN AGENCIES :—Baldwin Mfg. Co., 75 E. Madison St., 
d and Elm St., Cincinnati,O.; M.N. Rowley, 17 Woodbridge St., Detroit, 


Chicago, IIL; 


ji B. Schroder & Co., 
lich.; VaJen & New, 
Send Sor Catalogue. 











E. B. MOORE & CO., 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Patent Rite QUETRY Flooring 


# Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
f for Wood Carpet, "Fancy Bor- 
ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
| given. Send stamp for book 
= of Designs. 

48 Randolph Street, 

CHICAGO. 


The Largest of ihe kind in the world. 








INDEX TO ADVERTISEM ENTS. 





Air Bells. Page 
PIMIEES Kb cRdiesisenesecsces XII 


Architectural Books. 





Inland Publishing Co..... aaed I 
Architectural Ironworks. 

Etna Iron Works ...... PERI XV 

Harris & Winslow Co ........+ II 

Hecla Bronze and Iron Works. Vv 

Pennsylvania ne Co. x 

Walton, fi2 308 COr cccscccce : VI 
Bouton Foundry Co Paes veunceden XIV 
Architectural Views. 

gS) A AR reer I 

Frost & Adams ......-ssece eee XXV 
Architectural Carving. A 

WIUGM. WORcaseeececanacs daccues. ae 
Asbestos. 

Asbestos Packing Co.......... Vill 
Asphalt. 

Seyssel Rock Asphalte....... I 
Bricks (Pressed). 

Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick 

WO cumnsgue eis smencsimarcdis << XIV 

Hinchcliff, Wn. E. & Ca. XXVI 

Hydraulic Press Brick Co.... xX 

Lockwood & Kimbell ....... ~ III 

Peerless Pressed Brick Co..... Xx 

Tiffany Pressed Brick Co..... XVII 


Builders’ Hardware. 
Larrabee & North .........0.. IV 
Orr & Lockett . an 
Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks. . XIX 


Builders’ Sundries. 


DD DUES SG CSC eee x 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XIV 
Carpenters. 

EA VOP WUD iiias dcaveecesecdcs 1V 





Sollitt & Son, Thos 


Ceilings (Iron). 


Northrop, A. & Co...ccisss. XX 
Cements. 
Fleming, Howard..... Sa caaee Ill 


Meacham & Wright..... « WER 
‘Star’? Portland Cement Wks. VIII 





Fhiele, Be ccccce auaaeasegan se IX 
Chairs 

Robest Mitchell Furniture Co.. XVIII 
Chimney Caps. 

E* Amoureux, C. H....s.ceses Moe 
Club Rates. 

Inland Publishing Co....X XII, XXIII 
Coloring for Mortar. 

Dupee, FH... D. (hlack): <6 ses XXI 


French, S. H. & Co. (black)... XIX 


Creosote Stains. 
CRON MONG. Blvcecacedecees ; XI 


Curved Rules. 
Davenport, Fo We scsccccscses IX 


Decorative Artists. 
Sullivan, J. B. & Bro......... II 


Door Hangers. 
Mens, Be G66 COnss scesceccc: SEE 


Dumb Waiters. 
Swezey, Mt, Bivsseccaess Sesecc, VEEN 


Drawing Material aan Implements. 
Abbott, A. H.& C I 


Coffin, ‘Devoe & Co iaiate si aeestere IX 
Frost & Adams. ace See 
Wadsworth, How land & Co. XXI 


Electric Lights. 
Western Edison Light Co..... VIII 


Electric Supplies. 


Western Electric Co .......... XI 
Elevators. 

Crane Bros. Mfg. Co.......... XXVI 

Graves L. 5. S00 icc. sence XVIII 


Encaustic Tile. 
United States Encaustic Tile Co. Ill 


Fireproofing. 
Illinois ‘'erra-Cotta Lumber Co. 
International ‘T anemienine a Lum- 
ber CO... ceeessceeesceres 


Furnaces. 
¢ Abram Cox Stove Co.......... 


Furniture. 
Andrews, A. H. & Co........ 


Grates. 
Jackson, Edw. A. & Bro..... 
Murdock Parlor Grate Co...... 


Gas Fixtures. 
Archer & Pancoast Mfg. Co... 
Mannegold & Holden......... 


Gas Engines, 
Goodwin ,Gas Stove and Meter 


Co 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co. ane 


Gas Machines. 
Penna Globe Gas Light Co.... 


Gas Stoves. 
Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter 
CO cece Mendacay xa eeacewaas 


Galvanized Iron Works. 
Bakewell & Mullins........... 
Knisely & Miller 

Granites. 
Hallowell & Bodwell Co’s..... 
Ste Jon, Me Gi... cwcccscesss 
Syenite Granite Co.. 


J.G. Mott & Co.. 
Heating (Hot Water). 


PFOWN, IO. Bow ccc ccccsecesvese 
Gurney Hot-water Heating Co. 





Pope, Samuel I. & Co.,....ccce 


FRGERAW cccbeces.<3 wadeuaenae 


Interior Finish. 
Carsley & East Mfg. Co........ 


Hawley, B. 
McShane, Henry & Co........ 


Lime. 
Chicago Union Lime Works... 


Locks. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... 


Lumber (Hardwood.) 
Holbrook Cou, ERG < cccccccesss 


Mantels, Grates, Etc. 
Andrews, A. H. & Co......... 
Murdock Parlor Grate Co..... 
crag he oneal a0, cevees 
ENO G sy Pic Pine cncedeens csi tacie o 
The hy Dibblee Co...+...: 


Marble. 
Bagley & Mason............6. 


Marbles (Decorative). 
Endolithic Marble Co.......... 


Masons. 
Downey, teenies Wises 
Pox & FInd. occccccccdiveess 
Mortimer & Tapper. wuscuensen 


Mathematical Instruments. 
Prost & Adams... dccececceces: 


Metallic Centerpieces. 
Warren Bros.....-.cscceeseees 

Metal Shingles and el 
Anglo-American Roofing Co . 
Cincinnati Corrugating Co.... 
Tarry Iron Roofing Co........ 
Merchant & Co..... -cccccees 


Mineral Wool. ; 
The Western Mineral Wool Co. 


Ornamental Centers. 
. Gre WAIREE cceccccs éxtitenes 
oli, Peter E....0seccee 
Warren Bros: .....< <6... aaaes 


Ornamental Glass. 





Western Sand Blast Co........ 


Page 
VII 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
Cc I 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers. 
XXI 


Laundry Machinery., Tubs, etc. 
R XI 


XXV 


XXVI 


XIV 


XXIV 





Painters and Decorators. Page 
Bet SS. Si SOBs. 6 ccce canes 1V 
ROMO. Be SOON cecccceocscs 1V 
Reilly & Barker ........00..-. 1V 
Sullivan, J. B. & Bro.......... II 

Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 

Coffin, Devoe & Co... ccscccess IX 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co....  XXI 

Photo Engravers. 
Croascup & West... cccccccsese KEL 

Plumbers. 

OLN ST EP PCCPCEC ECE CE CECEEE IV 
a, Ph poo maddednea dseuas IV 
WME Ela ddasdeddadece saees IV 

Plumbing rye 
Adee, Fred & Co ..cescesssess XIX 
Bower Sewer Gas T rap Raneeesd VIII 
a Al 2g eee XI 
Henry Huber Co .....- cess III 
Rety, Thies. & Bros. cccccsess XVI 
Stebbins, B., Mfg. Co...<..00¢ xX 

Polish for Floors. 

Butcher Polish Co... .ccccsees XX 

Prices. 

RAMON dase Gesasvecsscecveseue 1V 
IINMIMEIAN Ie xcic'aisio deadeececesave XII 

Proposals. 

PMG, C6Oya sc cccescus aadene IX 

Printers. 

Shepard & Johnston .......... Vill 

Publications. 

Industrial South. seceeeesss 
Scientific American ..cceceeee 
Southern Lumberman......++ XV 

Railroads. 

Kankakee Line ......... 5 6<sccee XXI 

Reflectors. 

Bailey Reflector Co.......... « mvVi 
Wee Noo B at dvcccccewauscccte XIX 
BRIGNOU ee Cressex icdedesucwas XXI 

Rock Asphalt Floors. 
eee I 

Roofers and Roofing Material. 
Anglo-American Roofing Co... XV 
Cincinnati Corrugating Co....,. XIX 
— Spering & Ingram 

Riedtesenivisdsedccs ewes a XIV 
ieabes. Weeccavucusetedetuiece IV 
Hyndman, W.G. Cot... xX 
Knisely & Miller..........0+0. Vv 
Merchant & Cos... ..sccscceees XI 
ortniun, A. 6 Coccaccucsces XX 
Sagi Is & CG Co. sccccnsces XII 

Sash Cord and Chains. 

Morton, Thos ...... ae XVI 
Smith & Egge Mig. Co. ee XI 
Tolman, J. P. & seeakines IX 

Sash, Doors, and Blinds. 

W, B. Frost Mie. Co ...<ccces VI 
Wee, Be. Poe Cecccisccccscs, SEX 

Sash Weights (Lead). 

Raymond Lead Co............ XVI 

Sanitary Appliances. 

FRSRIG PINUOT COsice css crcces III 
Thos. Kelly & Bros........... XVI 

Sewer Pipe. 

Rhodes & Ramsey............ XXV 

Shingle Stain. 

CR EEE Fp lB a cc cdcchdaccas XI 
Wester Bros... coco ceceseaseee XXIV 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. XXi 

Shutter Worker. 

ROG MOO. ocx cacceccvces xX 

Sidewalk and Vault Lights. 

RNG Ms cccscececcsseccue Jaa e 
Concrete Illuminating Tile Co.. I 
Bee OR Cie. eccdcccccesucs. telur 
Richards & Kiley Gaaxacosseuae XVII 
Skylights, Conservatories, Etc. 
Misely & BENET. 2 ccccocccess 

Sliding Blinds. 

Willer, Witccccccecs ddddacads XX 





Spring Hinges. Page 
Robinson, M. W......+6- veoe! SaVeee 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. ....... XI 


Steam Pump Works. 


Blake, Geo. F., Mfg. Co ...... XVI 
Davis, Jota & Co ssc cccuciaes XVI 
Knowles Steam Pump Works.. XVI 
Stone. 
Cleveland Stone Co.......e0es XVIII 
Dunreath Red-stone & Quarry 
Ciiidseese Gevdvediesauaaas XXVI 
GGG ENO cecucccecusceees 
Young it Caneel CO, cacesewaes Vil 


Stained and Decorative Glass. 






Kinsella, F. D. & Co... ...0... xX 
Linden Glass: Co... ccccccccocee X 
McCully & Miles............0 X 
DRGN, GMs vess cccaccescdess X 
Morris & Co. 2 agents sacaeness s Vil 
Pyrographic Glass Co. 1V 
Suess, Max & Co. ..... wa xX 
Wells, Woes & Tres COs.cceac xX 
Steam Heating. 
Baker, Saitli & Co cedeccccass XXI 
Bates, Edward P .....cccccese XVIII 
John Davis & Co............. XVI 
sank}. Pose & Co ook. cccece I 
ROGGE Secu cacdadieudcaswnss XXI 
The Babcock & Wilcox COccae XX 
Steel Shutters. 
Clark, Burnett & Co ......c00- 1X 


Sun Burner. 
BRIGREW, A GC cddcécncccceuccae  Ieaun 


Terra-Cotta. 
Boston Architectural Terra-Cotta 


WOUNNicedisauvedsaccnceess. j 
Boston Terra-Cotta eer Vil 
New York Architectural Terra- 
Cotta Co § asveds Seleeee 
Northwestern ‘Terra- Cott: 1 Wks. 1 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co., X 
Tiling. 

Morris & Co., agents.......... Vil 

Page, Charles L.s.eseccces sees 1X 

The He nry Dibblee Co ....... XX 

The United States Encaustic 

Wie OO dicatcscaacdedecdeaes III 

Valves. 

OREN one ce revedveecuecs Vv 
Wall Paper. 

McGrath, John J......... coee SuWOEE 
Water Closet. 

Kelly Self-acting...cccccccccce XVI 
Water Conductor. 

S. S. S. Conductor Co. s<ciiesce XXV 
Weather Vanes. 

JORte, SOMA W cccccccecess: XX 


Window Blinds. 
WR Oe idancdecdvewescenede XX 


Window Screens. : 
American Screen Co.........- XXV 


Wire and Iron Works. 
The Henry Dibblee Co........ XX 


Wire Lathing 
New Jersey Wire Cloth Co.. XXV 


Wood Carpet. 
Moore, B. 5. & Coiicccecececec XIII 


Wood Carving. ; 
Dum, Jvcccsececcccedécces Ppermeee | >.’ 


Wood Mantels. 


Andrews, A. H. & Co......... XVIII 
Poa, COMMS Bi sevecceccscece IX 
The Henry Dibblee Co........ XX 


Wood Ornaments. : 
Gleason Wood Ornament Co... XIV 


Wrought-Iron Fences. 
Hanika Iron Fence Co........ 
The Fred. J. Meyers Mfg.Co. XVI 
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C. D. Brapvey, Sec’y. 





E. G. SHumway, Vice-Pres. F. W. Barker, Treas. 


“ YALE" BOUTON 
OC 2x >... || FOUNDRY CO. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 
sararaiti N. S. BOUTON, President. 


The Yale & Towne M anufacturing Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


7 i < ARCHITECTURAL IKON 


CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. Boston: 224 Franklin Street, 
New YorkK: 62 Reade Street, PHILADELPHIA: 15 N, Sixth Street, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 








——AND GENERAL— 


‘ee & Bodwell—= Foundry and Machine Work. 


saiememeaacaeme == (,"anile Compantes, We also carry a large Stock of Beams, both Steel and Iron, and 


can make lowest prices. 


Saas kA N] | E. ok Senne ee 


ESTIMATES MADE ON REQUEST. 




















ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Contractors for the stone work of the New Board of Trade, Pullman, Counselman, 
Gaff and Home Insurance Co’s Office Buildings, Chicago; North- OFFICES AND FOUNDRY: 
western Insurance Co’s Office Building, Milwaukee. 


174 La Salle Street, Chicago, ll. 


GEO. F. BODWELL, Western Manager. TELEPHONE 8526. 


=CHICAGO == = 


Anderson PRESSED BRICK Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—PLAIN: AND ORNAMENTAL PRESSED BRICK.— 


2600 Archer Ave., near Halsted St., CHICAGO. 

















FINEST QUALITY ‘OF PRESSED BRICK 


FOR BUILDING FRONTS. 


OFFICE, 157 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ka” SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. <@a 
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O more clearly express the present character of THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT than did the name under which it 
has been heretofore published, the title of the journal is 
changed with this number to THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND 
News REcorbD. It is gratifying to us to be able to announce 
that we have received subscriptions and encouragement 
enough to warrant the publication of a gelatine edition of 
THE INLAND ARCHITECT, at $8 per year. ‘The first number is 
in preparation and will be issued soon. Not the least pleas- 
ant incident in our new venture, is the interest shown by our 
subscribers in the advancement of THE INLAND ARCHITECT, 
and the expressions of approval and encouragement which we 
are receiving. 
HE bill for the examination and licensing of architects 
has received the attention of the different state associa- 
tions, where legislatures meet this year, and is being vigorously 
pushed. As yet, however, the most encouraging report comes 
from Texas, where the bill has been reported back from the 
senate committee with a minority report in its favor, and 
though not as yet reported upon in the house, it will meet 
with no opposition from that body. It will be very credit- 
able to the Texas State Association if theirs is the first to 
make this bill a law, and the Lone Star State the first to 
recognize architecture as a profession. We are not surprised 
at this, though inclined to extend very hearty congratulation. 
It was in this state that the members of this association, when 
that body was but three months old, refused to compete with 
contractors in designing public or private buildings, and so 
ably presented the case, and the rules of professional practice, 
before a commissioners’ court, that the latter decided to sus- 
tain the architects and reject the contractors. 


HE coming convention of national builders, which will 

occur in Chicago, March 2g, to form a national asso- 
ciation, is creating a widespread interest throughout the 
country. As we have said on this subject the work of the 
association should, among other things, be directed toward 
an intelligent discussion of the labor problem. Not as master 
builders, or essentially from the master builders’ standpoint, 
but from that of the workmen as well. It is now quite 
apparent to intelligent and unprejudiced minds that the 
present methods of trades unions, seeking redress for all 
grievances, fancied or real, in strikes, is ephemeral, the mem- 
bers of unions themselves being generally convinced of its 
impotency. But this does not in any way settle the disturb- 
ing question. It lies deeper than the question of wages with 
workmen, or the accumulation of capital by the employers. 
But it remains for these builders to intelligently and dispas- 
sionately discuss the question, and then set about righting it, 
working as men should for the good of the workmen as well 
as for themselves. ‘There should be no treating with trades 
unions as they now exist, for this only means the recognition 
of the ‘‘ walking delegate’’ and not the workman, and nothing 
can be done through that channel. 


E would consider any movement toward the consolida- 
WD tion of the trades to resist strikes as being ill-advised 
for a national body to attempt. Locally, and as a temporary 
measure only, this might have to be resorted to; but it is 
evident that the people everywhere are becoming tired of the 
complaints against the oppression of capital on the one hand, 
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and of the assumption of authority by secret societies that 
blindly follow the leadership of one or a few men, on the 
other. The laws of the country must be maintained and 
these acts which, stripped of their cloaks of the ‘rights of 
capital,’’ or the ‘‘ rights of labor,’’ are simply revolutionary 
in their character and must be stopped or the people will 
make laws which, however arbitrary and contrary to our exist- 
ing institutions, will restrict capital and control labor. This, 
if the chain of logic is followed out, must be the ultimate 
result. But we have little fear that this extreme will ever 
be reached. The remedy is easily within the reach of such 
men as we expect to see assembled at the coming convention, 
and who, by meeting the fact squarely, can project plans for 
its permanent correction. 
OW that a movement toward a national organization of 
master builders is inaugurated, a vital question that 
should come before the assembly for consideration, is that of 
trade education. ‘The question of ‘‘ where shall we obtain 
skilled workmen ?”’ is one that has to be met squarely ; that 
it is already becoming a question, and at the present unan- 
swerable, is a fact which we need not emphasize. But one 
solution for this under the present order of things can be looked 
for, and that is the education of the youth by the master. The 
apprenticeship indenture system of the middle ages and of a 
later date, when the master worked with his men, and the 
greater the skill they attained the greater his profits, has 
gone, and a new method must be supplied. This, we would 
urge, will be found in the establishment of trade (not manual) 
schools, and this the assembly of national builders should 
discuss and act upon. In New York such aschool as we refer 
to has been established for the past five years, and now 
teaches by practical example the plumbing, fresco-painting, 
bricklaying, stonecutting, plastering, carpentry, wood carving 
and gasfitting trades, the first instruction having been confined 
to the first two trades only. At this school three evenings in 
a week for a term of less than six months, from November till 
April, has been found sufficient, under the guidance of skilled 
workmen, to turn out workmen of average ability. 


N Chicago this movement should have been started long 
| ago, and it is the duty of the Builders and Traders’ 
Exchange to not only inaugurate but support such a school. 
We do not hold the New York school up as a model, its 
methods could doubtless be improved upon, but give itasa 
sample of what should be done. The Exchange has money 
in its treasury, and if it had none, a sufficient sum could 
easily be raised for so worthy an object. The Chicago 
Master Plumbers have a school for ‘‘ helpers,’’ which is a 
move in the right direction, but does not go farenough. The 
most effective course is a general school, teaching all branches 
of the building trades. If those who are inclined to favor 
combinations of master builders to resist combinations of 
trades unions, would spend their time and energies in such 
work as this, they would arrive at not only the solution of this 
problem of the hour, the equalization of capital and labor, but 
would lay the foundation for its permanent settlement. We 
urge this upon the Chicago Exchange, because with its power- 
ful organization it could accomplish much, and the builders 
in smaller cities would rapidly follow its example. The 
matter should not be gone into hastily. It should be dis- 
cussed, a committee sent to New York, and perhaps to the 
Worchester Free Institute, to Hampton and Carlisle, to inves- 
tigate their methods and results, and thus be better prepared 
to inaugurate and establish a trade school, the necessity of 
which is beyond question, 


T is not often that an architect prefers charges against his 

client, and when Architect S. M. Randolph stated at a 
recent meeting of the Illinois State Association that he had 
done this in regard to the commissioners in charge of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home building, of which he was the 
architect, somewhat of a sensation was created. The facts, 
as we understand them, seem to be that early last summer 
Mr. Randolph was appointed architect of a home for soldiers 
and sailors to be built at Quincy. Bids were advertised for 
for a complete building, and were made in regular form from 
the architects’ plans. When opened it was found that one 
firm, whose bid was about third from the lowest, attached a 
supplementary bid, making alterations in the plan and cheap- 
ening the building, the figure for which was lower than the 
lowest regular bid. For some reason this was accepted by 
the trustees in charge, and the architect instantly sent in his 


resignation. 


HOUGH this caused a reconsideration of the bids, and 
the contracts were finally let to the satisfaction of the 
architect, the best of feeling, as is not surprising, did not exist 
between architect and principals. After several months the 
architect saw fit to make the following charges : 
To whom it may concern: DECEMBER 30, 1886. 

This is to certify that the writer is knowing to the following facts : 

At the last General Assembly of the Senate and House of Representatives holden in 
Springfield, Illinois, a bill was passed, known as Senate Bill No. 417, and entitled, ‘A 
bill for an act to establish and maintain a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home in the state of 
Illinois,” etc., etc. Said act was amended and passed, becoming a law by approval of 
Gov. Oglesby, June 26, 1885. 

Under the provisions of this law Governor Oglesby appointed as trustees General 
Daniel Dustin, of Sycamore, Colonel L. T. Dickason, of Danville, and Major J. C. Row- 
land, of Quincy ; said trustees organized by electing General Dustin, president, and 
Major Rowland, secretary ; subsequently Colonel L. W. Shepherd, of Springfield, was 
made secretary. 

This board of trustees by their proceedings have proven themselves to be incom- 
petent, inattentive, or worse; their bad management has already damaged the insti- 
tution to the extent of several thousand dollars, and unless a radical change is made the 
institution will soon become a public scandal. 

In awarding contracts their action was so manifestly unfair as to aitract public 
attention and condemnation, the work of construction and preparation for occupancy— 
now going on—is of such an inferior character and in such direct violation of the con- 
tracts as to perpetrate a fraud upon the state and a permanent injury to the institution. 

The Senate of Illinois should not confirm the appointment of these trustees without 
first ordering an investigation, and should a committee be appointed with proper powers 
to make such an investigation ] hold myself ready to make good the above charges. 

S. M. Ranpotpn, Architect, 
51 Lakeside building, Chicago, Ill. 

This was followed by the summary discharge of the 
architect, and the subsequent statement referred to before 
the State Association of Architects, they unanimously agreeing 


that the matter should be investigated. 


())* do not intend, at this time, to go into the merits or 
demerits of the case, because this cannot be done with 
intelligence until an investigation has taken place, and all 
the facts exposed on both sides, though the honorable action 
of the architect at the start, and the questionable way in 
which the contract was at that time awarded, is inclined to 
prejudice all fair-minded people in the architect’s favor. Let 
this be as it may, when the matter was brought before the 
senate, when the names of the trustees came up for confirma- 
tion, the fact that these charges had been made was totally 
ignored, and in the house a motion to investigate the charges 
was voted down almost unanimously. In justice to the people 
of the state, the matter shou!d receive attention, and we hope 
that it will again come up and give the people’s representa- 
tives a chance to set themselves right before their constituents 
by a thorough and honest investigation. We take the general 
view, that the architectural profession, of which this archi- 
tect is an accredited member, as well as the people, should 
receive this much consideration. It would be a dangerous 
precedent to establish, that charges made by architects against 
public officers should not be investigated. 
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. The Disposal of Sewage of Isolated Country 
Houses.* 
BY WILLIAM PAUL GERHARD, C. E., CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR SANITARY WORKS. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII, No.7.) 

F a stream of running water, either a brook, river, canal or tidal estuary 
is available, at not too great a distance, a single house may sometimes 
discharge its sewage into it, trusting to the dilution of the sewage and 

to the self-purification of the stream to render the sewage innocuous. This 
method, simple and convenient as it may appear, cannot be regarded as 
permissible in all cases. It is a method which, especially if the current is 
not rapid, and the volume of water in the stream not large, may cause 
serious annoyance and offense, and hence must be condemned as crude 
and imperfect; for, by pouring the filth into the nearest water course, we 
simply remove the evil from one place to another, without attempting to 
abate the nuisance. Again, it should be remembered, that what may be 
feasible and unobjectionable for a single house, is not practicable in the 
case of a number of adjoining isolated country houses. The pollution of 
creeks, rivers and streams must be avoided, especially of those water 
courses serving as a source of supply of potable water for villages and 
towns located along the banks of these streams, and from which canal 
boats or river craft draw their drinking and cooking water. Riparian 
dwellers always suffer by direct discharge of unpurified sewage into water 
courses. The watering of cattle, and washing and bathing in the river are 
thereby often rendered impossible; while more or less damage is done 
to fish culture, particularly where the sewage is discharged in a putrid 
condition. While it is a well-known fact that some kinds of fish feed on 
Jresh sewage matter, others, particularly salmon and trout, appear to be 
very delicate, and usually suffer from the pollution of streams. 

Channels with tidal flow, finally, should not receive sewage, for much 
of the solid matter discharged into them will repeatedly float up and down 
with the ebb and flow of the tide, instead of being at once removed. 
Offensive odors pervade the air, the banks will become defiled, the river 
beds silt up, and the channels gradually become obstructed. 

6. Houses located at or near the seashore have, sometimes, no other 
available outlet for the discharge of their sewage than the ocean; but, 
although at first blush a ready means of getting rid of sewage, such a dis- 
charge is seldom permissible. Experience has demonstrated the unpleas- 
ant fact that floating sewage matter, discharged into the sea, may return to 
the shore with the tide, for through the action of eddies, currents, winds 
and waves. The sandy beaches become polluted, and the damage inflicted 
may seriously interfere with the use of the beach for bathing or recreation 
purposes. The direct discharge into the sea is only practicable where the 
sewage outfall from houses on the cliffs or near the beach is carried far 
out into deep water, and all sewage matter carried away by some strong 
currents setting in at right angles to the sewage outfall, or about parallel to 
the line of the beach. 

7. It is obvious, therefore, that in the majority of instances, house 
sewage cannot be directly admitted into water courses or streams of any 
kind, nor into the sea, without creating a nuisance to sight, smell, or a 
danger to health. As far as practicable it should first be purified by remov- 
ing the suspended impurities, and at least a part of the matters in solution. 
The purification may be effected by various methods, such as artificial 
filtration, chemical treatment, or by the- application of sewage to land. 
After being purified by mechanical or chemical processes, sewage can 
sometimes be admitted directly into streams, in other cases, however, it 
becomes desirable that it be further purified or utilized on land. 

I shall not stop to consider the question of artificial filterbeds, for, to 
tem has never been used in the United States, 
I desire only to refer toa 


my knowledge, such < 
in connection with the sewage from houses. 
very ingenious mechanical filter, invented in England, but recently intro- 
duced into this country. It is known as the Farquhar-Oldham filter. 
The chief characteristic of this machine is the revolving cutter, which is so 
arranged that whenever the surface of the filtering medium clogs up with 
sewage sludge, it can be removed by said cutter in a few moments, where- 
by practically a new filter is established. This operation may be repeated 
as often as found necessary. While I have not personally made use of 
this filter for purifying the sewage from isolated country houses, I under- 
stand that it is in successful use at a country house at Seabright, New 
Jersey, and elsewhere. Wherever no system of sewage purification by 
application to land is possible, I believe this method will form a successful 
solution of the problem, although many will hesitate to adopt it, owing to 
its cost. The best filtering material for such apparatus is sawdust, which, 
when removed, can be readily utilized, to fire up the boilers needed for 
the sewage pumps. 

8. Sewage from isolated country houses may be purified on the prem- 
ises by chemical treatment. By this method the suspended and a part of 
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the dissolved impurities are precipitated by means of chemicals. Quite a 
large number of chemical processes have been invented, but none of them 
have attained any very extensive use. One of the most common processes 
consists in the addition of milk of lime to sewage. Much more effective 
than this are solutions of sulphate of alumina, or of perchloride of iron. 
Such chemical precipitation, while not accomplishing a very thorough 
purification, removes the impurities to such an extent as to permit a dis- 
charge into a tidal river or a large stream. Occasionally, however, 
as stated above, the clarified liquid is applied to land for further 
rarification. 

In selecting a precipitant, preference should be given to one which 
accomplishes the process of subsidence with rapidity; at the same time it 
should be remembered, in choosing a precipitant, that it should produce a 
sludge of minimum bulk with maximum amount of solid impurities. In 
both respects, milk of lime is inferior to the other chemicals mentioned 
above. 

A difficulty adhering to all chemical precipitation processes is the 
disposal of the sewage sludge. It usually contains, after precipitation, 
from 90 to 95 per cent of water, and unless the latter is removed it soon 
It has been suggested to evaporate 
Others have 


decomposes and becomes offensive. 
this water by artificial heat, but such a process is expensive. 
proposed the separation of the liquid matter from the solid in centrifugal 
machines. In some instances sludge is pumped directly from the precipi- 
tation tanks to land, where it is left exposed to the air, and when com- 
paratively dry is dug into the ground. In some patented processes, such 
chemicals are added as enable the manufacture of brick or of cement 
from the sludge. More recently, powerful filter-presses have been used, 
which offer great advantages. By means of these the sludge is quickly 
pressed into cakes, which may be sold as manure to farmers, and not being 
bulky, enable a better transportation for long distances. 

Chemical treatment must sometimes be adopted where land is not 
available for purification purposes, or where its high price precludes any 
efforts to obtain an area sufficiently large for irrigation. It may, at times, 
become necessary to resort to it, where the soil is underlaid with rocks. 
Again chemical precipitation may be combined with the application of 
sewage to land, in which case a much smaller irrigation or filtration area 
is sufficient. But all this refers more to the sewage from large institutions 
or from villages or towns. 

Chemical treatment is not well adapted to single, isolated dwellings. 
The process implies the construction of tanks, the provision of suitable 
chemicals, the careful and thorough mixing of the sewage with the 
chemicals, all of which calls for considerable expense. Apart from this 
consideration, such a manipulation of sewage is not desirable on the prem- 
ises, and in the vicinity of dwelling-houses. 

It may be said in general, that whatever the chemical treatment may 
be, it will be wise not to have too much faith in the realization of a large 
commercial profit from the sewage treatment. Far better to make the 
ultimate purification of the sewage the chief end in view. 
to remember that in certain chemical processes, the effluent water is of 
such a character that, if discharged into brooks or rivers, it may kill fish 
Chloride of lime is particularly 


It is also well 


and cause an injury to fish-culture. 
objectionable. Sulphurous and hydrochloric acids are also said to be very 
hurtful. 

g. Wherever a sufficient area of land is available, and the lay out of the 
land and the character of the soil are favorable, sewage may be disposed 
of, and purified on the premises by applying it to the land. Generally 
speaking, the application of sewage to land forms the best solution of the 
problem of sewage disposal. Not that it enables us to derive much profit 
from its utilization—this should always be a secondary consideration, in 
the case of larger institutions or towns not less than in the case of single 
houses—but by applying sewage to land it is always possible to effect its 
purification to such an extent as to avoid the usual fouling of surface or 
subterranean water courses. While chemical precipitation and mechanical 
filtration may be considered artificial processes, the purification of sewage 
by the soil is a natural process, completing one of the constant rounds or 
circulations going on in Nature. The water on the globe furnishes an 
example of such a circulation going on forever. 
the ocean, and from large exposed surfaces of flowing water, it is carried 
along in the upper strata of the atmosphere by currents of air, and forms 
clouds, from which it is again precipitated upon the surface of the earth in 
the form of rain, snow, hail,or dew. A part of this storm water is imme- 
diately evaporated and returns to the clouds, another part flows off on the 
surface forming successively springs, brooks, rivers, streams—all flowing 
toward the great ocean, while a third part soaks into the ground, and is 
partially absorbed by vegetation, and partly forms underground streams of 
water with an inclination toward some stream, or else forms springs, which 


finally come out at the surface. 
(To be continued.) 


Arising as a vapor from 
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Building Stones.* 
BY WILLIAM B, LORD. 
( Continued.) 


B iisestone stones are geologically classed, granite, sandstone and 
limestone. Each formation is generally known, but sometimes a 
limestone is so near a sandstone in formation, as to be difficult to 
distinguish, and vice versa. At least two-thirds of all known elements 
exist in granite. Its principal components are quartz and _ feldspar. 
Quartz is the crystalline form of silica. It is subject to many varia- 
tions in form and appearance, but none in composition, and is the 
cementing material of granite. (Quartz always contains pores partially 
filled with fluids, which expand and explode when heated, thereby disin- 
tegrating granite. For this reason granite is not fireproof. Feldspar is 
very complex in composition, and its variations are the characteristics of 
color and durability, so its consideration is the most important element of 
study in granite. The white variety of soda feldspar is the most durable, 
although the columns and pilasters of the porch of the First National 
Bank is an example of a very handsome and durable red. They came 
from St. George, New Brunswick. 

Mica appears in two colors, black and white, in all granites. It 
is an element of weakness, does not readily polish, nor retain a polish, 
because it is too soft, and therefore, if in abundance, is objection- 
able for polished surfaces; it has a parallel cleavage. If hornblende 
takes the place of mica, the granite is called syenite, and is generally finer 
in grain, as this mineral exists in a granular form; its colors are white, 
black and green. It polishes easily and retains the polish, and can be 
readily distinguished from pyroxene, although similar in appearance, by 
the pyroxene being brittle, and pitting in a polished surface, and from 
mica, by cleavage and hardness. If its color is a deep brown, decom- 
position has set in. Hornblende granites are classed among the best. 

The remainder of the constituents (except the oxides of iron which I 
have referred to) are microscopic and of no particular value as a distin- 
guishing feature. Very little syenite is quarried, although many excellent 
varieties are awaiting use. A hornblende syenite will stand a very severe 
fire test, because it contains but a small percentage of quartz. 

Granites are subject to disintegration by chemical decomposition of the 
feldspar. It is principally the potash spar which changes by the action of 
impregnated atmosphere. In general, fine-grained granites are the best for 
building purposes. 

When quartz is in excess the granite is difficult to dress. When potash 
spar is in excess, and in large crystals, speedy disintegration is to be looked 
for, and when mica is in excess, the stone has a tendency to exfoliate. 

Gneiss is stratified granite. Its constituents are about the same as gran- 
ite. It contains an abundance of mica, which lie in parallel planes. It 
is a beautiful, durable and readily worked and carved building rock, has 
been used in many fine residence buildings in the East, and has withstood 
severe fires. We have one example of it: Mr. Hankins’ residence on 
Michigan avenue, one under way for Mr. Counselman, and five pro- 
jected. Mica schist is of the same structure and constituents as gneiss, 
but lacks the feldspar. 

Porphyry presents a variety of colors, and is practically indestructible, 
but it is quarried and cut with difficulty. 

Greenstone, a beautiful, durable and easily worked building stone, is a 
hydrosilicate of magnesia. The green color, due to a small percentage of 
chromium oxide. It is principally used in ashlar, as it is only quarried in 
small pieces. 

Sandstones are composed of grains of sand cemented together with 
either silica, carbonate of lime, or an oxide of iron. The texture varies 
from very fine to very coarse, and the many colors are due to the oxides 
of iron. If the cement is silica, the stone is light-colored and generally 
hard and durable. When carbonate of lime is the cement, the stone will 
soon crumble if soft; and if hard may prove very durable, in localities 
free from an acid atmosphere. 

In a sandstone the fracture should be bright, clear and sharp, and the 
grains of fairly uniform size—not particular as to the size—and well 
cemented together. The appearance of earthy matter (noticed by dull 
color) is an evidence of weakness and poor weathering. Iron pyrites 
closely watch for. Variegated stones are not reliable, as they contain soft 
spots. Sandstones having the iron cement in the anhydrous sesqui-oxide 
state present a decided red or brown color, which are points in their favor 
for use and durability, and likely not be effected by exposure. Such a 
stone, with the other attributes necessary, is a very durable one. It is 
desirable in all sandstones to expose them for a time before use, as such 
stones as are fit for use are strengthened by the cement setting; and the 
treacherous blocks will show their defects. This will be objected to 
because the stones freshly quarried are softer and more readily dressed, but 
should be insisted on in a soft stone. See that the color does not wash 
out or fade. 

Sandstones containing an iron oxide as a cement are generally prefer- 
able, as their dark, rich red or brown color is in their favor. Most of 
them work well, especially those of the triassic period; for instance, the 
Connecticut brown sandstone and some portions of the quarries of the 
Potomac red sandstone. 

The Connecticut brown sandstone has a tendency to split, and if care 
is exercised in placing this stone on its bed, and not using it for projec- 
tions, platforms and steps, or exercising caution in selection for these 
purposes, better results can be arrived at than are shown in some of our 
handsome fronts. The Potomac red sandstone is fine, close grained, homo- 
geneous, varying in color in different parts of the quarries, from a red to a 
reddish brown, and never presenting a mottled appearance. This stone is 
peculiarly adapted for platforms and steps, and examples can be shown of 
its excellent weathering and evenness of color in buildings. Aluminum, 
showing clay, enters largely into the composition of the Long Meadow 


* Paper read before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, December 6, 1886, 
illustrated by specimens from the rocks, showing natural formations referred to. 
Revised by the author for Tue INLAND ARCHITECT. 


brownstone, of which the walls of the new Field building are built. As 
clay isa free absorbent of moisture, disintegration is sure to occur in, and 
frost will exfoliate a stone of this description. The carboniferous period 
produces a brown sandstone, an example coming from near Carbondale, 
lll. This is an excellent stone, but not of a decided enough color to rank 
among the most desirable building stones. A new quarry of this stone 
has lately been opened, a short distance south of Carbondale, which 
promises to be of a desirable brown color. The products of the pottsdam 
period, for instance, the Vert Island, are hard to work and very often run 
into quartz, 

Iron pyrites should be thoroughly searched for, as they change the 
color by decomposition and absorption and injure the beauty of many fine 
buildings with rust-colored spots. Stains from oxide of iron, iron pyrites 
and petroleum are readily noticed in many sandstones, especially in 
those from Ohio. Past experience with such stones warns us that if 
stains exist, the stone should be thoroughly examined and the objectionable 
portions removed. An excellent example of the rapid decay of an Ohio 
sandstone containing oxides and sulphates of iron, and petroleum, is the 
church at the northeast corner of Throop and Adams streets. A good 
sandstone is close grained, uniform in color and texture and free from 
stains. The greater the amount of moisture absorbed by a sandstone and 
the smaller its pores, the greater will be the disintegrating effect of the 
frost, as the frost will have a better chance to force the particles apart. 

A sandstone weighing less than 130 pounds per cubic foot, absorbing 
more than five per cent of its weight of water in twenty-four hours, and 
effervescing with acid, thereby showing a carbonate of lime cement, may 
be doubted for durability. Close-grained, soft sandstones absorb water 
and freeze in the winter, which renders them hard to work and brittle. 
Among the many varieties of sandstone in use, the Pennsylvania, New 
York State and North River bluestone, all of the same formation, may be 
mentioned. It is a fine, compact, massive stone; color, dark bluish-gray, 
will not scale or crumble. The expense of dressing is more than repaid 
by the handsome and substantial appearance. It is much favored in 
the East, and will make an excellent flagging as well as a building 
stone. The Ohio sandstones have been freely used in Chicago, but now 
you will only occasionally notice their use. Their reputation was injured 
by not selecting the stone. ‘The Berea stone is filled with little specks 
of brown oxide. When this stone is separated from portions containing 
sulphide of iron, etc., it makes a good building stone. 

The Amherst stone is a light, uniform, durable color, as the rock is 
above drainage, and has proven to be one of the most promising in regard 
to durability, of the sandstones in use. Its colors are buff and blue, the 
buff overlying the blue. 

The Sunbury blue freestone is uniform in grain and color and free from 
iron stains. Sixty years of exposure has not marred the lines of carving, 
and shows an excellent resistance to wear. 

About twenty-five miles from Des Moines, in Iowa, lies massive, 
unstratified and above drainage, a quarry of a most singular mottled 
sandstone,—red, white and bright yellow. A portion of this quarry is a 
bright red, and not mottled. It is certainly a very odd stone and easily 
worked. 

Carbonate of lime is the principal constituent of limestone. 

If carbonate of magnesia forms a portion up to twenty per cent it is 
called magnesian limestone, and is used only for rubble. Magnesian 
carbonate has the property of absorbing nitrogen and carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere to a higher degree than calcium carbonate; therefore lime- 
stones containing magnesian carbonate are less durable than pure cal- 
careous limestones, and a more or less disintegration must be expected. 
If more than thirty per cent of carbonate of magnesia exists, it is called a 
dolomite; and if capable of taking a high polish it is called marble. The 
nearer the magnesian limestone is to a dolomite the better stone it is; and 
a dolomite containing forty per cent of carbonate of magnesia and five per 
cent of silica, or more, makes a good building stone, as both of the crystals 
are homogeneously crystallized together, to be inseparable by mechanical 
means. Our Lamont and Joliet dolomites were much used for both building 
and flagging. Because of their generally poor weathering qualities, 
the oolitic limestones are fast superseding them for fronts, and I hope to 
see the oolitic stone in demand for flagging, as it is a superior stone for 
that purpose. At one period much of this Joliet and Lamont stone was 
used for fronts, but experience has taught us that more suitable building 
material can be procured for that purpose. The same defect in the stone, 
that is, a yellow stain and shaling, shows in the quarry as it does in the 
building, and should have been taken advantage of before using the stone. 

In a very short time this stone requires a coating of paint. The best 
quality of this stone is free of earthy matter, white, or blue-gray, in color, 
containing but little of oxide of iron, free from flint, and is taken from 
between the laminations. 

In a limestone see that it is compact and homogeneous and not too 
coarsely crystalline in structure, and free from a dull, earthy appearance, 
oxides of iron, iron pyrites and carbonaceous matter. 

The sulphuric acid of the atmosphere converts the carbonate in a 
magnesian limestone to the sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), which is 
washed out by rain and stains the stone; this is noticed in many of our 
brick buildings with limestone trimmings. 

Limestones were formed by deposition of organic remains, or chemical 
precipitates from sea water. In the shell limestones of Florida the frag- 
ments are plainly seen, lightly cemented by the same material. In the 
other limestones the shells, fossils and carbonaceous matter are almost or 
altogether obliterated through metamorphism (heat and pressure), and 
assume a partial or perfect crystalline form. The white and blue marbles 
of Rutland, Vermont, are examples of crystalline, and the red mottled and 
black marbles of Tennessee, are partially crystalline. The most durable 
marbles are compact, homogeneous in structure, and not too coarsely 
crystalline, and of a blue or gray color. 1 noticed in Philadelphia that a 
local blue-veined marble is much used, and shows excellent weathering 
after many years of exposure for building purposes. The variegated 
marbles are much used for interior work because of variety of colors. 
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The Kasota stone is a ferruginous, silicious dolomite; the pink color 
due to retention of percolating oxidized iron waters. 

Iron pyrites is a common impurity of most all limestone formations. 
To the various oxides of iron is attributed the colors found in limestones, 
marbles and dolomites, except blue or black. These colors are due to 
carbonaceous matter derived from decomposition of plants, etc., in the 
waters in which the stones were originally deposited. A quarry of lime- 
stone in one of our suburbs contains petroleum thoroughly impregnated 
through it, which exudates after a short exposure to the air and forms an 
unsightly covering to the stone. It is with difficulty prepared for the wall, 
as the stone very often breaks while being cut. When we have so many 
beautiful, cheap and durable stones for building, it is singular to me that 
this stone should be selected. It is very well suited for rustic work. 

The oolitic limestones of Indiana were formed by pulverizing the 
remains of marine shells, corals, etc., to the condition of a fine sand. The 
soluble impurities were washed away, and the insoluble residue reunited 
into a solid rock by a cement of carbonate of lime. 

Its formation in the quarry is homogeneous, massive and solid, gener- 
ally about forty feet thick, not stratified with the clay partings that exist in 
our limestone quarries, and with no well defined cleavage. All the samples 
of this stone show from 95 to 98 per cent, a rare degree of purity, of car- 
bonate of lime, which is indestructible by ordinary atmospheric influences, 
tree from acids, while ferric oxide and alumnia,to which most perishable 
stones owe their failure, here occur only less than one per cent. It weighs 
about 150 pounds per cubic foot, and ratio of absorption 1 to 30. Insome 
of the quarries the stone is fossiliferous; in others soft spots abound and 
the texture is not close; so for these reasons care should be exercised in 
selection. The perfect unity of the particles of the better qualities of 
this stone renders it quite elastic, producing a clear, metallic ring, which is 
a distinguishing feature, and adapts it without cleavage or disintegration to 
our changeable climate. Its colors are pure white, and shades of buff and 
blue. The blue lies under the buff and is a harder stone. The facility of 
working this stone, both by hand and machinery, and its strength and 
durability makes it desirable for architectural purposes, where a light- 
colored stone is desired. 

When using oolitic limestone, set the stone in lime mortar and not 
cement, for the reason that good lime mortar is generally free from the 
impurities—iron oxide, magnesia, gypsum, potash, soda, etc.—-which in- 
variably stain the stone, and are found in most all of the cements in use. 

Another advantage in the use of lime mortar is in the cost, being much 
less than cement and answering the purpose equally as well. Although it 
has not had the test of time to thoroughly prove its staying qualities in 
various climatic situations, each year of exposure of the better grade of this 
stone is accumulating the evidence shown in the quarries that it is a most 
excellent building material, and that its adoption will not prove an expen- 
sive experiment, as was the case with our local limestones. 

During my investigations of the relative value of the many kinds of 
building stones, I have been surprised at the disposition of many to choose 
a stone on account of color and cost, regardless of durability. 

The following points may be of value: If a new stone is presented, 
compare it with stones of the same kind which are known to have been 
exposed for a long period. Carefully observe the results of actual con- 
struction of various stones, after time is allowed for weathering. 
Examine the weathering of the stone in its natural deposit, if the quantity 
to be used will warrant the time to visit the quarry and if possible use 
stone which lies above drainage. 

I sincerely hope that the points embodied in this paper will lead you to 
a knowledge of the stone you are importuned to use, and cause a choice, 
irrespective of the slightly increased cost, of the better grades of building 
stones. 





Our Illustrations. 


Fourth street Baptist church, Louisville. H. Wolters, architect. 

Iowa state capitol building, completed by W. F. Hackney, architect. 

Alterations in a 13-foot house, for W. L. Davis, Cincinnati, Wm. 
Martin Aiken, architect. 

Dormitory building, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. McDonald Bros., architects. 

Design for residence of brick and terra-cotta with red tile roof. Treat 
& Foltz, architects. The etching is from a pencil sketch. 

Executed design of Home for Lady Students, Oberlin College, Ohio. 
Frank O. Weary and G. W. Kramer, architects, Akron, Ohio. 

Residence for C. S. Hutchinson, Prairie avenue, Chicago. The stone 
used will be Colorado pinkstone, and all details will be delicate in form. 


Mercantile building for Francis P. Owings, Fifth avenue, Chicago. 
O. J. Pierce, architect. This building occupies an area of 64 feet front by 
88 feet deep, and is eight stories in height above cellar. It is divided into 
two distinct buildings, by a heavy wall, irom foundations to coping above 
roof, and the stores and floors above are entirely unobstructed by columns. 
Two freight and one passenger elevator, fireproof vaults, steam heating, 
etc., complete. The front is of marble, stone and iron, and the saracenic 
design marks something of an innovation in Chicago street architecture. 
The cost was about $80,000. 





Obituary. 


R. B. R. HAWLEY, well known to all architects and builders as 
the manufacturer of laundry dryers and conveyors and the patentee 
of Hawley’s warming and ventilating system, died early in January, 

at his residence in Chicago. At five o’clock he was found in his office in 
the Adams Express building by Architect Van Brunt, of Kansas City, who 
called to see him on business. He was lying upon a lounge, uncon- 
scious, evidently suffering from an apoplectic shock. He was conveyed to 
his home, where he died at half-past nine. 


Association of Ohio Architects.* 


HE annual meeting of the association convened at Cincinnati, in 
T the parlors of the Burnet House, January 20, about twenty-five 

members being present. The convention was called to order by 
President George W. Rapp, who addressed the assembly as follows : 


Gentlemen of the convention and friends,—\ regret very much that Mayor Smith 
has been obliged to go to Columbus last night on some unavoidable business, and will 
not be able to deliver the address of welcome, which no doubt would have added much to 
make this meeting interesting. 

It again becomes my pleasant duty, on behalf of the Cincinnati Chapter of Archi- 
tects, to bid you a most 5 4 ae welcome to our city, and trust that our attempts at enter- 
taining you gentlemen will be such that when you leave us you will carry with you only 
the pleasantest remembrances of this third semi-annual convention, 

Again we are assembled here in a fraternal manner, to consider matters of interest 
and for the general welfare of the ‘‘ craft.’’ I am glad to see such a large attendance, and 
hope that every member will remain until we shall have completed our labors. One year 
ago some of us met as strangers to organize this association ; today we meet with familiar 
faces and with the friendliest feelings for one another, 

On your rambles about our city you will notice that Cincinnati is taking rapid strides 
to bring it upon an equality with other large cities. You will notice the remark- 
able improvements that have been partially made in our streets; our court house has 
just been completed ; the new art school and chamber of commerce are in the course of 
erection, the latter to cost over $500,000. Many fine business houses and dwellings have 
been erected here during the past year, and we are now about to erect a million dollar 
city hall and an armory building, of which we have been in need for a long time, Since 
the completion of our Walnut hills cable road there have been two more companies 
organized to build cable lines to other hilltops, on which work has been already com- 
menced, and two others are contemplated to our western suburbs, which will open out 
new fields for the application of the skill of our local members. We have organized a 
permanent building exhibit, on the plan of the one in Chicago, which will be a benefit to 
all visiting architects. 

We have alsoa technical school or manual training school just organized, but which, 
I am sorry to say, is not as yet sufficiently endowed to offer much inducement to scholars. 
What we ought to have in this city is a technological institute on as grand a scale as the 
one in Boston, which has been of material benefit in the advancement of architecture in 
this country. As Cincinnati is so centrally located and has so many other inducements 
to offer for the attraction of pupils from all parts of the country, 1 think it requires but 
a suggestion on the part of some of our local members to some of our great philan- 
thropists, who have already done so much for our city, and who, if they knew the pressing 
need for such an institution, would certainly endow an institute of technology, such as 
would be the pride of Cincinnati and the Buckeye State. 

I would like to say a few words in regard to the building season of last year and the 
coming season. You have, perhaps, all started out at the opening of last year’s season 
with brilliant prospects of a good year’s work, only to be disappointed, owing to the 
inference caused by strikes. This deplorable condition of affairs we will probably 
experience again this year, in spite of the prospects for a busy season being much poorer 
than last year. I would, therefore, suggest that we discuss this matter thoroughly, and 
pass suitable resolutions, cautioning the representatives of organized labor, to let at least 
one year pass by without any interference on their part, as by so doing, I think they 
would improve their own condition at the end of this year as well as ours. 

Among our local members the subject of licensing architects has been agitated toa 
considerable extent, and I hope that at this meeting the proposed law as formulated by 
the Western Association of Architects, will be thoroughly discussed, and the same be put 
in proper shape for presentation to the legislature. b 

Our Cincinnati Chapter has also been busy for the last few months revising the pro- 
posed law for regulating the construction of building in Cincinnati, and for appointing 
aninspector. I have been informed that the architects and builders of Cleveland are 
anxious to adopt a similar law for their city. As our law is framed to meet the wants of 
our city only, it will, therefore, not be necessary to bring it up for open discussion at this 
meeting. A similar law can hereafter be passed suitable to the wants of such cities as 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Toledo. 

I have had occasion to visit the larger cities of this state during the last year, and I 
find that the style of building in these cities has improved wonderfully, especially in 
Cleveland, and I hope the next convention will be held in the latter place, as there is a 
good deal to be seen there that is of interest to the profession. 

Our meetings are made very attractive by the display of architectural drawings. 

When you look about this room and see representations of the good work done by 
some of your members, you cannot but feel proud of this association, comprising among 
its members most of the prominent architects of the state. 1 myself shall ever feel proud 
of having been honored with the presidency of such an association. (Applause.) 


The President: The minutes of the last meeting having been pub- 
lished in the INLAND ARCHITECT, and having probably been read by all 
the members, I think the reading of them can be dispensed with, if there 
are no objections. 

Reading of the minutes dispensed with. 

Report of the treasurer, H. C. Lindsay: Money received, $150; 
money paid out, $72.83; money on hand, $77.17. 

The President: I think it will be proper for the secretary to call the 
roll of members. 

Mr. Forbush called the roll, and the following members were found to 
be present: G. W. Kramer, F. O. Weary, Akron; Charles B. Cook, Chil- 
licothe; W. M. Aiken, Edwin Anderson, Edwin Buddemeyer, Charles 
Crapsey, S. E. Des Jardins, Gustav W. Drach, W. R. Forbush, Geo, W. 
Rapp, T. A. Richter, Emil G. Rueckert, Cincinnati; F. C. Bate, F. S. 
Barnum, C. F. Schwienfurth, Cleveland ; Jul. A. Kremer, C. A. Stribling, 
J. W. Yost, Columbus; C. 1. Williams, Dayton; H.C. Lindsay, Zanes- 
ville. 

The entire membership of the Association of Ohio Architects is as 
follows : 

Akron: G. W. Kramer and F. O. Weary. Alliance: Guy Tilden. 
Chillicothe: Charles B. Cook and J. F. Cook. Cincinnati: W. M. Aiken, 
Edwin Anderson, Edwin Buddemeyer, Charles Crapsey, S. E. Des Jar- 
dins, Gustav Drach, Walter R. Forbush, W. W. Franklin, $. Hannaford, 
J. W. McLaughlin, A. C. Nash, L. F. Plympton, J. S. Trobridge, G. W. 
Rapp, T. A. Richler, E. G. Rueckert, M. Rumbaugh, D. S. Schureman, 
H. E. Siter,O. C. Smith and L. Green. Cleveland: C. O. Arey, F. C. 
Bate, J. M. Blackburn, F. A. Coburn, F. S. Barnum, F. E, Cudell, C. F. 
Schwienfurth, L. T. Schofield and J. N. Richardson. Columbus: J. T. 
Harris, J. A. Kremer, H. A. Linthwaite, E. T. Terrell, G. H. Maetzel, 


J. W. Yost, C. A. Stribling, J. M. Freese, S. J. Hall, C. E. Morris and E. 


W. Hart. Dayton: S. R. Burns, Luther Peters and C. I. Williams. 
Hamilton: M. Reutti. Toledo: E. O. Fallis, Bernard Becker and N. 
B. Bacon. Youngstown: W. B. Ellis, A. Kanengeiser, C. H. Owsley 


Herman Kling. Tiffin: Y.K. Hewitt. Zanesville: H.C. Lindsay. 

The President : As the by-laws call forthe payment of dues before every 
regular meeting, we will now take a ten minutes’ recess for that purpose. 
There will also be a meeting of the Executive Committee, to consider the 
names of new applicants, if there are any to propose. The constitution is 
also ready to be signed by the members. 


* Official report, revised by the Board of Directors for Tue INLAND ARCHITECT. 
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Building Stones.’ 
BY WILLIAM B, LORD, 
( Continued.) 


UILDING stones are geologically classed, granite, sandstone and 
limestone. Each formation is generally known, but sometimes a 
limestone is so near a sandstone in formation, as to be difficult to 

distinguish, and vice versa. At least two-thirds of all known elements 
exist in granite. Its principal components are quartz and_ feldspar. 
Quartz is the crystalline form of silica. It is subject to many varia- 
tions in form and appearance, but none in composition, and is the 
cementing material of granite. (uartz always contains pores partially 
filled with fluids, which expand and explode when heated, thereby disin- 
tegrating granite. For this reason granite is not fireproof. Feldspar is 
very complex in composition, and its variations are the characteristics of 
color and durability, so its consideration is the most important element of 
study in granite. ‘The white variety of soda feldspar is the most durable, 
although the columns and pilasters of the porch of the First National 
jank is an example of a very handsome and durable red. They came 
from St. George, New Brunswick. 

Mica appears in two colors, black and white, in all granites. It 
is an element of weakness, does not readily polish, nor retain a polish, 
because it is too soft, and therefore, if in abundance, is objection- 
able for polished surfaces; it has a parallel cleavage. If hornblende 
takes the place of mica, the granite is called syenite, and is generally finer 
in grain, as this mineral exists in a granular form; its colors are white, 
black and green. It polishes easily and retains the polish, and can be 
readily distinguished from pyroxene, although similar in appearance, by 
the pyroxene being brittle, and pitting in a polished surface, and from 
mica, by cleavage and hardness, If its color is a deep brown, decom- 
position has set in. Hornblende granites are classed among the best. 

The remainder of the constituents (except the oxides of iron which I 
have referred to) are microscopic and of no particular value as a distin- 
guishing feature. Very little syenite is quarried, although many excellent 
varieties are awaiting use. A hornblende syenite will stand a very severe 
fire test, because it contains but a small percentage of quartz. 

Granites are subject to disintegration by chemical decomposition of the 
feldspar. It is principally the potash spar which changes by the action of 
impregnated atmosphere. In general, fine-grained granites are the best for 
building purposes. 

When quartz is in excess the granite is difficult to dress. When potash 
spar is in excess, and in large crystals, speedy disintegration is to be looked 
for, and when mica is in excess, the stone has a tendency to exfoliate. 

Gneiss is stratified granite. Its constituents are about the same as gran- 
ite. It contains an abundance of mica, which lie in parallel planes. It 
is a beautiful, durable and readily worked and carved building rock, has 
been used in many fine residence buildings in the East, and has withstood 
severe fires. We have one example of it: Mr. Hankins’ residence on 
Michigan avenue, one under way for Mr. Counselman, and five pro- 
jected. Mica schist is of the same structure and constituents as gneiss, 
but lacks the feldspar. 

Porphyry presents a variety of colors, and is practically indestructible, 
but it is quarried and cut with difficulty. 

Greenstone, a beautiful, durable and easily worked building stone, is a 
hydrosilicate of magnesia. ‘The green color, due to a small percentage of 
chromium oxide. It is principally used in ashlar, as it is only quarried in 
small pieces. 

Sandstones are composed of grains of sand cemented together with 
either silica, carbonate of lime, or an oxide of iron. ‘The texture varies 
from very fine to very coarse, and the many colors are due to the oxides 
of iron. If the cement is silica, the stone is light-colored and generally 
hard and durable. When carbonate of lime is the cement, the stone will 
soon crumble if soft; and if hard may prove very durable, in localities 
free from an acid atmosphere. 

In a sandstone the fracture should be bright, clear and sharp, and the 
grains of fairly uniform size—not particular as to the size—and well 
cemented together, The appearance of earthy matter (noticed by dull 
color) is an evidence of weakness and poor weathering. Iron pyrites 
closely watch for. Variegated stones are not reliable, as they contain soft 
spots. Sandstones having the iron cement in the anhydrous sesqui-oxide 
state present a decided red or brown color, which are points in their favor 
for use and durability, and likely not be effected by exposure. Such a 
stone, with the other attributes necessary, is a very durable one. It is 
desirable in all sandstones to expose them for atime before use, as such 
stones as are fit for use are strengthened by the cement setting;.and the 
treacherous blocks will show their defects. This will be objected to 
because the stones freshly quarried are softer and more readily dressed, but 
should be insisted on in a soft stone. See that the color does not wash 
out or fade. 

Sandstones containing an iron oxide as a cement are generally prefer- 
able, as their dark, rich red or brown color is in their favor. Most of 
them work well, especially those of the triassic period; for instance, the 
Connecticut brown sandstone and some portions of the quarries of the 
Potomac red sandstone. 

The Connecticut brown sandstone has a tendency to split, and if care 
is exercised in placing this stone on its bed, and not using it for projec- 
tions, platforms and steps, or exercising caution in selection for these 
purposes, better results can be arrived at than are shown in some of our 
handsome fronts. The Potomac red sandstone is fine, close grained, homo- 
geneous, varying in color in different parts of the quarries, from a red to a 
reddish brown, and never presenting a mottled appearance. ‘This stone is 
peculiarly adapted for platforms and steps, and examples can be shown of 
its excellent weathering and evenness of color in buildings. Aluminum, 
showing clay, enters largely into the composition of the Long Meadow 


* Paper read before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, December 6, 1886, 
illustrated by specimens from the rocks, showing natural formations referred to. 
Revised by the author for Tue INLAND ARCHITECT. 


brownstone, of which the walls of the new Field building are built. As 
clay isa free absorbent of moisture, disintegration is sure to occur in, and 
frost will exfoliate a stone of this description. ‘The carboniferous period 
produces a brown sandstone, an example coming from near Carbondale, 
Ill. This is an excellent stone, but not of a decided enough color to rank 
among the most desirable building stones. A new quarry of this stone 
has lately been opened, a short distance south of Carbondale, which 
promises to be of a desirable brown color. ‘The products of the pottsdam 
period, for instance, the Vert Island, are hard to work and very often run 
into quartz, 

Iron pyrites should be thoroughly searched for, as they change the 
color by decomposition and absorption and injure the beauty of many fine 
buildings with rust-colored spots. Stains from oxide of iron, iron pyrites 
and petroleum are readily noticed in many sandstones, especially in 
those from Ohio, Past experience with such stones warns us that if 
stains exist, the stone should be thoroughly examined and the objectionable 
portions removed. An excellent example of the rapid decay of an Ohio 
sandstone containing oxides and sulphates of iron, and petroleum, is the 
church at the northeast corner of ‘Throop and Adams streets. A good 
sandstone is close grained, uniform in color and texture and free from 
stains, ‘The greater the amount of moisture absorbed by a sandstone and 
the smaller its pores, the greater will be the disintegrating effect of the 
frost,as the frost will have a better chance to force the particles apart. 

A sandstone weighing less than 130 pounds per cubic foot, absorbing 
more than five per cent of its weight of water in twenty-four hours, and 
effervescing with acid,.-thereby showing a carbonate of lime cement, may 


‘be doubted for durability. Close-grained, soft sandstones absorb water 


and freeze in the winter, which renders them hard to work and brittle. 
Among the many varieties of sandstone in use, the Pennsylvania, New 
York State and North River bluestone, all of the same formation, may be 
mentioned, It is a fine, compact, massive stone; color, dark bluish-gray, 
will not scale or crumble. ‘The expense of dressing is more than repaid 
by the handsome and substantial appearance. It is much favored in 
the East, and will make an excellent flagging as well as a building 
stone. ‘The Ohio sandstones have been freely used in Chicago, but now 
you will only occasionally notice their use. ‘Their reputation was injured 
by not selecting the stone. ‘The Berea stone is filled with little specks 
of brown oxide. When this stone is separated from portions containing 
sulphide of iron, etc., it makes a good building stone. 

The Amherst stone is a light, uniform, durable color, as the rock is 
above drainage, and has proven to be one of the most promising in regard 
to durability, of the sandstones in use. Its colors are buff and blue, the 
buff overlying the blue. 

The Sunbury blue freestone is uniform in grain and color and free from 
iron stains, Sixty years of exposure has not marred the lines of carving, 
and shows an excellent resistance to wear. 

About twenty-five miles from Des Moines, in Iowa, lies massive, 
unstratified and above drainage, a quarry of a most singular mottled 
sandstone,—red, white and bright yellow. A portion of this quarry is a 
bright red, and not mottled. It is certainly,a very odd stone and easily 
worked, 

Carbonate of lime is the principal constituent of limestone. 

If carbonate of magnesia forms a portion up to twenty per cent it is 
called magnesian limestone, and is used only for rubble. Magnesian 
carbonate has the property of absorbing nitrogen and carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere to a higher degree than calcium carbonate ; therefore lime- 
stones containing magnesian carbonate are less durable than pure cal- 
careous limestones, and a more or less disintegration must be expected. 
If more than thirty per cent of carbonate of magnesia exists, it is called a 
dolomite; and if capable of taking a high polish it is called marble. The 
nearer the magnesian limestone is to a dolomite the better stone it is; and 
a dolomite containing forty per cent of carbonate of magnesia and five per 
cent of silica, or more, makes a good building stone, as both of the crystals 
are homogeneously crystallized together, to be inseparable by mechanical 
means. Our Lamont and Joliet dolomites were much used for both building 
and flagging. Because of their generally poor weathering qualities, 
the oolitic limestones are fast superseding them for fronts, and I hope to 
see the oolitic stone in demand for flagging, as it is a superior stone for 
that purpose. At one period much of this Joliet and Lamont stone was 
used for fronts, but experience has taught us that more suitable building 
material can be procured for that purpose, ‘The same defect in the stone, 
that is, a yellow stain and shaling, shows in the quarry as it does in the 
building, and should have been taken advantage of before using the stone. 

In a very short time this stone requires a coating of paint. The best 
quality of this stone is free of earthy matter, white, or blue-gray, in color, 
containing but little of oxide of iron, free from flint, and is taken from 
between the laminations. 

In a limestone see that it is compact and homogeneous and not too 
coarsely crystalline in structure, and free from a dull, earthy appearance, 
oxides of iron, iron pyrites and carbonaceous matter. 

The sulphuric acid of the atmosphere converts the carbonate in a 
magnesian limestone to the sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), which is 
washed out by rain and stains the stone; this is noticed in many of our 
brick buildings with limestone trimmings. 

Limestones were formed by deposition of organic remains, or chemical 
precipitates from sea water. In the shell limestones of Florida the frag- 
ments are plainly seen, lightly cemented by the same material. In the 
other limestones the shells, fossils and carbonaceous matter are almost or 
altogether obliterated through metamorphism (heat and pressure), and 
assume a partial or perfect crystalline form. The white and blue marbles 
of Rutland, Vermont, are examples of crystalline, and the red mottled and 
black marbles of Tennessee, are partially crystalline. The most durable 
marbles are compact, homogeneous in structure, and not too coarsely 
crystalline, and of a blue or gray color. 1 noticed in Philadelphia that a 
local blue-veined marble is much used, and shows excellent weathering 
after many years of exposure for building purposes. The variegated 
marbles are much used for interior work because of variety of colors. 
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The Kasota stone is a ferruginous, silicious dolomite; the pink color 
due to retention of percolating oxidized iron waters. 

Iron pyrites is a common impurity of most all limestone formations. 
To the various oxides of iron is attributed the colors found in limestones, 
marbles and dolomites, except blue or black. These colors are due to 
carbonaceous matter derived from decomposition of plants, etc., in the 
waters in which the stones were originally deposited. A quarry of lime- 
stone in one of our suburbs contains petroleum thoroughly impregnated 
through it, which exudates after a short exposure to the air and forms an 
unsightly covering to the stone. It is with difficulty prepared for the wall, 
as the stone very often breaks while being cut. When we have so many 
beautiful, cheap and durable stones for building, it is singular to me that 
this stone should be selected. It is very well suited for rustic work. 

The oolitic limestones of Indiana were formed by pulverizing the 
remains of marine shells, corals, etc., to the condition of a fine sand. The 
soluble impurities were washed away, and the insoluble residue reunited 
into a solid rock by a cement of carbonate of lime. 

Its formation in the quarry is homogeneous, massive and solid, gener- 
ally about forty feet thick, not stratified with the clay partings that exist in 
our limestone quarries, and with no well defined cleavage. All the samples 
of this stone show from 95 to 98 per cent, a rare degree of purity, of car- 
bonate of lime, which is indestructible by ordinary atmospheric influences, 
tree from acids, while ferric oxide and alumnia,to which most perishable 
stones owe their failure, here occur only less than one per cent. It weighs 
about 150 pounds per cubic foot, and ratio of absorption I to 30. Insome 
of the quarries the stone is fossiliferous; in others soft spots abound and 
the texture is not close; so for these reasons care should be exercised in 
selection. ‘The perfect unity of the particles of the better qualities of 
this stone renders it quite elastic, producing a clear, metallic ring, which is 
a distinguishing feature, and adapts it without cleavage or disintegration to 
our changeable climate. Its colors are pure white, and shades of buff and 
blue. The blue lies under the buff and is a harder stone. ‘The facility of 
working this stone, both by hand and machinery, and its strength and 
durability makes it desirable for architectural purposes, where a light- 
colored stone is desired. 

When using oolitic limestone, set the stone in lime mortar and not 
cement, for the reason that good lime mortar is generally free from the 
impurities—iron oxide, magnesia, gypsum, potash, soda, etc.—which in- 
variably stain the stone, and are found in most all of the cements in use. 

Another advantage in the use of Jime mortar is in the cost, being much 
less than cement and answering the purpose equally as well. Although it 
has not had the test of time to thoroughly prove its staying qualities in 
various Climatic situations, each year of exposure of the better grade of this 
stone is accumulating the evidence shown in the quarries that it is a most 
excellent building material, and that its adoption will not prove an expen- 
sive experiment, as was the case with our local limestones. 

During my investigations of the relative value of the many kinds of 
building stones, I have been surprised at the disposition of many to choose 
a stone on account of color and cost, regardless of durability. 

The following points may be of value: If a new stone is presented, 
compare it with stones of the same kind which are known to have been 
exposed for a long period. Carefully observe the results of actual con- 
struction of various stones, after time is allowed for weathering. 
Examine the weathering of the stone in its natural deposit, if the quantity 
to be used will warrant the time to visit the quarry and if possible use 
stone which lies above drainage. 

I sincerely hope that the points embodied in this paper will lead you to 
a knowledge of the stone you are importuned to use, and cause a choice, 
irrespective of the slightly increased cost, of the better frades of building 
stones. 


Our Illustrations. 


Fourth street Baptist church, Louisville. HH. Wolters, architect. 


Iowa state capitol building, completed by W. F. Hackney, architect. 

Alterations in a 13-foot house, for W. L. Davis, Cincinnati, Wm. 
Martin Aiken, architect. 

Dormitory building, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. McDonald Bros., architects. 

Design for residence of brick and terra-cotta with red tile roof. ‘Treat 
& Foltz, architects. ‘The etching 1s from a pencil sketch. 

Executed design of Home for Lady Students, Oberlin College, Ohio. 
Frank O. Weary and G. W. Kramer, architects, Akron, Ohio. 

Residence for C. S. Hutchinson, Prairie avenue, Chicago, ‘The stone 
used will be Colorado pinkstone, and all details will be delicate in form. 

Mercantile building for Francis P. Owings, Fifth avenue, Chicago. 
O. J. Pierce, architect. This building occupies an area of 64 feet front by 
88 feet deep, and is eight stories in height above cellar. It is divided into 
two distinct buildings, by a heavy wall, from foundations to coping above 
roof, and the stores and floors above are entirely unobstructed by columns. 
!'wo freight and one passenger elevator, fireproof vaults, steam heating, 
etc., complete. The front is of marble, stone and iron, and the saracenic 
design marks something of an innovation in Chicago street architecture. 
The cost was about $80,000, 


Obituary. 


R. B. R. HAWLEY, well known to all architects and builders as 
the manufacturer of laundry dryers and conveyors and the patentee 
of Hawley’s warming and ventilating system, died early in January, 

at his residence in Chicago. At five o’clock he was found in his office in 
the Adams Express building by Architect Van Brunt, of Kansas City, who 
called to see him on business. He was lying upon a lounge, uncon- 


scious, evidently suffering from an apoplectic shock. He was conveyed to 
his home, where he died at half. past nine. 


Association of Ohio Architects.* 


HE annual meeting of the association convened at Cincinnati, in 

the parlors of the Burnet House, January 20, about twenty-five 

members being present. ‘The convention was called to order by 
President George W. Rapp, who addressed the assembly as follows : 


Gentlemen of the convention and friends,—\ regret very much that Mayor Smith 
has been obliged to go to Columbus last night on some unavoidable business, and will 
not be able to deliver the address of welcome, which no doubt would have added much to 
make this meeting interesting. : 

It again becomes my pleasant duty, on behalf of the Cincinnati Chapter of Archi- 
tects, to bid you a most hearty welcome to our city, and trust that our attempts at enter- 
taining you gentlemen will be such that when you leave us you will carry with you only 
the pleasantest remembrances of this third semi-annual convention. 

Again we are assembled here in a fraternal manner, to consider matters of interest 
and for the general welfare of the ‘‘ craft.’’ I am glad to see such a large attendance, and 
hope that every member will remain until we shall have completed ourlabors. One year 
ago some of us met as strangers to organize this association ; today we meet with familiar 
faces and with the friendliest feelings for one another, 

On your rambles about our city you will notice that Cincinnati is taking rapid strides 
to bring it upon an equality with other large cities. You will notice the remark- 
able improvements that have been partially made in our streets ; our court house has 
just been completed ; the new art school and chamber of commerce are in the course of 
erection, the latter to cost over $500,000. Many fine business houses and dwellings have 
been erected here during the past year, and we are now about to erect a million dollar 
city hall and an armory building, of which we have been in need for a long time. Since 
the completion of our Walnut hills cable road there have been two more companies 
organized to build cable lines to other hilltops, on which work has been already com- 
menced, and two others are contemplated to our western suburbs, which will open out 
new fields for the application of the skill of our local members, We have organized a 
permanent building exhibit, on the plan of the onein Chicago, which will be a benefit to 
all visiting architects. 

We have alsoa technical school or manual training school just organized, but which, 
I am sorry to say, is not as yet sufficiently endowed to offer much inducement to scholars. 
What we ought to have in this city is a technological institute on as grand a scale as the 
one in Boston, which has been of material benefit in the advancement of architecture in 
this country. As Cincinnati is so centrally located and has so many other inducements 
to offer for the attraction of pupils from all parts of the country, | think it requires but 
a suggestion on the part of some of our local members to some of our great philan- 
thropists, who have alieady done so much for our city, and who, if they knew the pressing 
need for such an institution, would certainly endow an institute of technology, such as 
would be the pride of Cincinnati and the Buckeye State. 

I would like to say a few words in regard to the building season of last year and the 
coming season, You have, perhaps, all started out at the opening of last year’s season 
with brilliant prospects of a good year’s work, only to be disappointed, owing to the 
inference caused by strikes. ‘This deplorable condition of affairs we will probably 
experience again this year, in spite of the prospects for a busy season being much poorer 
than last year. I would, therefore, suggest that we discuss this matter thoroughly, and 
pass suitable resolutions, cautioning the representatives of organized labor, to let at least 
one year pass by without any interference on their part, as by so doing, 1 think they 
it improve their own condition at the end of this year as well as ours 

Among our local members the subject of licensing architects has been agitated to a 
considerable extent, and I hope that at this meeting the proposed law as formulated by 
the Western Association of Architects, will be thoroughly discussed, and the same be put 
in proper shape for presentation to the legislature. ¥ 

Our Cincinnati Chapter has also been busy for the last few months revising the pro- 
posed law for regulating the construction of building in Cincinnati, and for appointing 
an inspector. JI have been informed that the architects and builders of Cleveland are 
anxious to adopt a similar law for their city. As our law is framed to meet the wants of 
our city only, it will, therefore, not be necessary to bring it up for open discussion at this 
meeting. A similar law can hereafter be passed suitable to the wants of such cities as 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Toledo, 

I have had occasion to visit the larger cities of this state during the last year, and I 
find that the style of building in these cities has improved wonderfully, especially in 
Cleveland, and I hope the next convention will be held in the latter place, as there is a 
good deal to be seen there that is of interest to the profession. 

Our meetings are made very attractive by the display of architectural drawings. 

When you look about this room and see representations of the good work done by 
some of your members, you cannot but feel proud of this association, comprising among 
its members most of the prominent architects of the state. 1 myself shall ever feel proud 
of having been honored with the presidency of such an association. (Applause.) 


The President: The minutes of the last meeting having been pub- 
lished in the INLAND ArcuIrec?, and having probably been read by all 
the members, I think the reading of them can be dispensed with, if there 
are no objections. 

Reading of the minutes dispensed with. 

Report of the treasurer, H. C. Lindsay: Money received, $150; 
money paid out, $72.83; money on hand, $77.17. : 

The President: I think it will be proper for the secretary to call the 
roll of members. 

Mr. Forbush called the roll, and the following members were found to 
be present: G. W. Kramer, F. O. Weary, Akron; Charles B. Cook, Chil- 
licothe; W. M. Aiken, Edwin Anderson, Edwin Buddemeyer, Charles 
Crapsey, S. FE. Des Jardins, Gustav W. Drach, W. R. Forbush, Geo, W. 
Rapp, T. A. Richter, Emil G. Rueckert, Cincinnati; I*. C. Bate, F. S. 
Barnum, C. I. Schwienfurth, Cleveland ; Jul. A. Kremer, C. A. Stribling, 
J. W. Yost, Columbus; C. I. Williams, Dayton; H.C. Lindsay, Zanes- 
ville. 

The entire membership of the Association of Ohio Architects is as 
follows : 

Akron: G. W. Kramer and F, O. Weary. Alliance: Guy ‘Tilden. 
Chillicothe: Charles B. Cook and J. F. Cook. Cincinnati: W. M. Aiken, 
Edwin Anderson, Edwin Buddemeyer, Charles Crapsey, S. E. Des Jar- 
dins, Gustav Drach, Walter Rk. Forbush, W. W. Franklin, S. Hannaford, 
J. W. McLaughlin, A. C. Nash, L. I*. Plympton, J. S. Trobridge, G. W. 
Rapp, T. A. Richler, E. G. Rueckert, M. Rumbaugh, D. S. Schureman, 
H. E. Siter,O. C. Smith and L, Green. Cleveland: C. O. Arey, F. C. 
3ate, J. M. Blackburn, F. A. Coburn, F. S. Barnum, F. E, Cudell, C. F. 
Schwienfurth, L. T. Schofield and J. N. Richardson. Columbus: J. T. 
Harris, J. A. Kremer, H. A. Linthwaite, E. T. Terrell, G. H. Maetzel, 
J. W. Yost, C. A. Stribling, J. M. Freese, S. J. Hall, C. E. Morris and EF. 
W. Hart. Dayton: S. R. Burns, Luther Peters and C. I. Williams. 
Hamilton: M. Reutti. Toledo: E. O. Fallis, Bernard Becker and N. 
B. Bacon. Youngstown: W. B. Ellis, A. Kanengeiser, C. H. Owsley 
Herman Kling. ‘Tiffin: Y.K. Hewitt. Zanesville: H.C. Lindsay. 

The President: As the by-laws call forthe payment of dues before every 
regular meeting, we will now take a ten minutes’ recess for that purpose. 
There will also be a meeting of the Executive Committee, to consider the 
names of new applicants, if there are any to propose. ‘The constitution is 
also ready to be signed by the members. 


* Official report, revised by the Board of Directors for Tue INLAND ARCHITECT. 
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The meeting being again called to order the president called for the 
report of the Executive Committee. 


Members of the Association of Ohio Architects : 

Your committee has the honor to report as follows: Since the meeting in July last 
year we have had several meetings, at which the bills for expenses of last meeting were 
allowed and ordered paid 

We also found the statemert of the treasurer for the year 1886 to be correct. 

Mr. Oliver C. Smith having teudered his resignation as secretary of this association 
on account of his having selected Chicago for the future field of his labors, we have 
appointed Mr, Walter RK, Forbush, secretary Aro tem. 

Another of our members, Mr. A. W. Hayward, has left Cincinnati and is now located 
at Wichita, Kansas. 

No complaints of improper professional conduct have been referred to this committee, 
the one relating to the Longview asylum competition having been referred to a special 
committee of three which will report at this meeting. No requests for arbitration have 
been referred to this committee, 

At today’s mecting of the Executive Committee three new members, Mr. Cudell and 
Mr. Richardson, of Cleveland, and Mr. Green, of Cincinnati, have been elected. ‘. 
Cudell and Mr. Richardson’s names had been omitted by mistake from the list of 
charter members, their letters of application having miscarried at the time of our last 
July meeting ; so we will have to consider them as charter members, making in all fifty- 
seven charter members. 

‘There are now twenty-one members from Cincinnati, seven from Cleveland, two 
from Chillicothe, one from Alliance, two from Akron, eleven from Columbus, three from 
Dayton, one from Hamilton, three from Toledo, four from Youngstown, one from Zanes- 
ville, one from ‘Tiffin. Our association now consists of fifty-eight members, comprising 
most of the leading architects of the principal cities of the state, 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Grorce W. Rapp, 
J. W. Yosr, 
CHARLES CRAPSRY, 
Frank O. Wzary, 
James W. McLAucHun. 

— Executive Committee. 

Phe report was accepted. 

The President: We would now like to have the report of the Commit- 


tee on Formation of Chapters. 
Theodore A. Richter, chairman of the Cincinnati chapter, reported as 


follows: 

To the Members of the Association of Ohio Architects,—The architects of Cincin- 
nati assembled on Monday, April 5, 1886, in the rooms of the Builders’ Exchange and 
successfully organized a branch of the Association of Ohio Architects, adopting the 
name “Cincinnati Chapter A. O. A.’’ ‘There are nineteen members, viz: W. M. 
Aiken, E. Anderson, k. Buddemeyer, C. Crapse E. Des Jardins, G. W. Drach, W. 
R. Forbush, W. W. Franklin, S. Hannaford, H Hannaford, J. W. McLaughlin, L. 
Picket, L. F. Plympton, G. W. Rapp, E.G. Rueckert, M. Rumbaugh, T. A. Richter, Jr., 
H. EF. Seiterand J.5. Trowbridge, A. W. Hayward, amember, has gone to Wichita, Kan., 
to practice, ‘The objects of this Association are to unite in fellowship the architects of 
Cincinnati, to combine their efforts so as to promote the artistic, scientific and practical 
efficiency of the profession, and to cultivate and encourage the study of kindred arts. 

I'he following is some of the principal work of the association since its organization, 





viz: 
All builders making a practice of furnishing to or making drawings for parties con- 


templating building, will be debarred from the privilege of making estimates in our 
office until they notify the secretary, individually, in writing, stating that they would 
discontinue the practice, 

‘The House Bill 307, offered by Dr. Graydon, better known as the bill to regulate 
construction of buildings and to provide for the appointment of a building inspector, has 
been carefully read and revised, so it is now ready to be substituted for the original bill; 
same is in the hands of a printer now and will be sent to the legislature before February 3. 

‘The Western Association of Architects’ ‘‘ Code of Competitions’’ has been urged 
upon the members of the Hamilton county delegation to be included in the bill before the 
legislature, authorizing the building of a new city hall for Cincinnati, whether the same 
will be adopted, regulating the competition, has not been made known tous. 

‘The act to regulate the practice of architecture in the state of Ohio has been dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to bring the matter before this convention of the Association 
of Ohio Architects with the indorsement of our association, 

We trust that the work of the associationin regard to the house bill, code of compe- 
titions and act regulating the practice of architecture be successful, and advise the 
different members of the Association of Ohio Architects to submit the same favorably to 
their county delegation. Respectfully submitted, ‘THeopvore A. RIcuTer, 

Motion was made that this report be received and filed. Seconded. 
Carried, 

The President: Cleveland is the next city. I will state that Mr. 
Scofield has been somewhat backward about attending these meetings. At 
the last meeting he was elected vice-president, and he is not here. I 
would be very glad to have some of the other members present state some- 
thing in regard to Cleveland; whether there are any prospects of a chapter 
being formed there or not. 

Mr. Barnum responded as follows : 

Mr. President,—\| have made some little effort to stir up some enthusiasm there, 
and tried to get other representatives of the architects of Cleveland to come down with 
us and attend the meeting, and two names have already been proposed for election, and 
they have already been accepted as members. ‘They are both enthusiastic, and were 
too busy to come down. ‘There has been some little talk about the formation ofa chapter 
there, but as things stand at present there seems to be a feeling that it would not bea 
good thing, as none of us think there is anything to be gained by it, at least by the better 
class of architects ; we are somewhat discouraged. Atthe same time Mr. Schwienfurth 
and myself would like to invite the members on our own responsibility to come to Cleveland 
for the next meeting. We have come down here to become better acquainted, and hear 
something to report to the rest of the architects, and see what effect that will have. I 
do not see that Ican say anything further, but only wish we had a little more 
encouragement, 

The President: What is to be done with this report from Cleveland ? 

The report was accepted. 

Mr. Schwienfurth: I received a note which I have here from Mr. 
Weary, in which he says he would like to have all the Cleveland architects 
come down. We have quite a number of architects in Cleveland, and 
would like tohave the next place of meeting there. Cleveland is a pretty 
good sortofa place. No one gave us authority to extend any hospitality, 
and we will do that on our own responsibility. We have done a little 
work in Cleveland that we are not ashamed of, and if you will come we 
will be glad to have you. 

Mr. Rapp: On behalf of the association I extend you our thanks. It 
will have to be decided by a committee appointed for that purpose. 

Reports from other chapters were called for, but the committees were 


not present. 

The President: The next thing in order is the report of the Committee 
on Statutory Revision and the Law for Licensing Architects, Messrs. Yost, 
McLaughlin, Scofield, Harris, and Fallis. 

Mr. Yost, chairman, reported as follows : 

Your committee would beg leave to report that the question of passing a law licensing 
architects, as favored by the Western Association of Architects, has been presented to 
members of the legislature and is now under consideration. It is thought by some that 
under our constitution it cannot become a law. I believe, however, that upon a fuller 
examination it will not be found in conflict with the constitution, 


There seem to be some objections to having it extend far enough to prevent private 
individuals frozn employing unl censed architects on their own private work. Possibly 
for the presentit will have to be | mited to work of a public character. 

I have called the attention of members of the legislature to some of our statutes in 
regard to letting contracts which are in conflict with each other, and have suggested that 


part of Section 3988 be repealed. 
‘The bill requiring all materia] and labor bills to be paid upon the construction of 


buildings, is before the legislature, with what prospect I cannot say. 
Respectfully submitted, J. W. Yost, Chairman. 

Mr. Schwienfurth: I see by the report of Mr. Yost that there is a matter 
he touches on that I have thought for some time ought to be amended. If 
my information is correct, the present Jaws of the State of Ohio require 
that all public contracts be let by separate bids, not only material but labor 
shall be let separately, and the cost paid. If this is the case, it is incon- 
sistent; it cannot be done; we cannot allow bids that way. If it is pos- 
sible I would like this committee to consider the matter, and do something 
in regard to it. 

Mr. Yost: I would like to say that there is a conflict between sections 
794 and 3988. Section 794 requires that in letting public contracts bids 
shall be received on each separate branch of mechanical work, and at the 
discretion of the authorities in charge the same bids for labor and material 
may be accepted. ‘hat is all right; that is just as it ought to be; if they 
want to do that let them do it. But section 3988 absolutely requires them 
to receive them and award them to each separately; that is, if one part of 
a certain bid is lower than another, it shall be awarded to that bid. ‘This 
should be repealed. What we want is to have itso that bids can be re- 
ceived on labor and material separately, and leave it tothe discretion of the 
authorities in charge to award it separately or to thesame bidder. In section 
794 they are absolutely required to advertise for bids on labor and material 
for the contract separately, and allow contractors of those separate branches 
to bid, and, if the separate branches are equal to the aggregate bids, they 
may award it to the separate; it allows them to separate them. But it is 
in section 3988 that we want to get rid of that part that refers to school- 
houses. If that is got rid of, it leaves it at the discretion of the author- 
ities in charge to have these bids separated. It compels them to receive 
separate bids, but leaves them the privilege to award it to the same. So I 
think if we could have that repealed or changed there would be no con- 
flict, and we would have one law for all public buildings. 

Mr. Weary: I think we have a law for state buildings, one for county 
buildings, one for city buildings, one for corporations, and another for 
schoolhouses. Perhaps they all differ in some particulars, but they do not 
conflict. Ispeak of this only because I think the general law covers every- 
thing. There are some provisions where the law for city buildings is 
somewhat different from the others, but there is no conflict. 

Mr. Yost: It is the conflict between sections 794 and 3988 that we want 
to get rid of. Right in the same connection, I want to say, that there 
is one provision in the law governing city buildings which I think it would 
be well to extend to the law governing all other buildings. The law is, 
that when bids are received for any public contract by the board of trustees 
or whoever it is that has charge of it, the contract must be awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder, unless in their opinion it is better for the state 
not to do so, and then they must state their reasons in writing to the gov- 
ernor, or, I believe, to the secretary of state or attorney-general, and if 
given permission in writing, they may award it to some other than the low- 
est bidder. It would be well to have the provision in some section of our 
law, so that it should be awarded to the lowest and best bidder, and that 
would prevent incompetent persons from bidding, and would leave no 
chance for favoritism, It must say, “to the lowest and des¢ bidder,” or it 
would leave a chance for favoritism. The supreme court of Ohio decided 
in the Marion caynty case, that authorities have the right to discriminate, 
but they must have good reasons for so doing. ‘This is a provision that I 
think should govern all buildings. The general law for municipalities 
requires it to go to the lowest bidder. 

Mr. Weary: I think this point Mr. Yost has brought up is a very 
interesting one, and one we cannot discuss too much. A great many 
clients, when they have their work bid upon, look only to the amount of 
the bid. ‘They are compelled to give it to the lowest bidder, and if it is 
through a mistake of the contractor, if he has omitted some things, that is 
not their fault; that is the fault of the contractor; they are not responsible 
for that, and through this mistake of the contractor, a better and more 
responsible party loses the work. 

The President: We would like to hear from all the members present 
on this subject. 

Mr. Cook: I would like to make a remark on that. I remember a 
party who got a contract because his bid was way down low, much lower 
than any of the other bids on the same work. When he came to fulfill the 
contract he found he had made a mistake in his estimate. Where he 
had to double he had forgotten to double, so that made his bid too 
low. He was able to show pretty clearly how the mistake was made, but 
I do not know whether he ever got any relief. 

Mr. Weary: I have a case of the same kind in mind. A number of 
bids were received, all of them were reasonably near for the architect’s 
estimate, but one of them was way down low. ‘The party making the bid 
was not responsible. There was every reason that he was not a man to 
whom the contract should be awarded. He was neither willing, competent. 
nor honest, but his friends backed him and procured a bond for him. 
That was found not to be satisfactory. He immediately procured another, 
which was also not satisfactory. He immediately procured a third bond, 
and at last the contract was awarded to him. ‘They did everything they 
could not to give it to him, but he was some $20,000 lower than the others 
and so they were compelled to award it to him. He afterward found 
that he had made some mistakes, had omitted some things, and that was 
how his bid came to be solow. It left him in a terrible muddle, and they 
were put to a greater expense in the end, and it prevented better and more 
responsible parties from getting the contract. 

Mr. Schwienfurth: i think ifthe architect would put his foot down 
and say that he would go just so far and allow only responsible parties to 
go in and bid it would be all right. I think if the architect would stand 
up for these little things now and then it would go a good ways. If people 
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make a contract they should be required to carry it out, and be made to 
pay for all their mistakes, and then they would be careful not to make 
them, and if they were not competent they would not bid. 

Mr. Yost: The point referred to is this. In private work it is all 
right; they can accept what bids they want, but in public work, if the 
lowest bidder is not awarded the contract, he can go into court and get it, 
and the best way is to have the statute read so, that we should have no 
trouble about that. 

Mr. Williams: I move that the committee be continued, and allowed 
to take such action as they see fit in regard to Section 3988. Motion 
carried, 

The President: Now, here is an act in regard to the licensing of 
architects. ‘The secretary will please read it aloud. 

The secretary read the act, to regulate the practice of architecture, 
formulated at the St. Louis convention of the Western Association and 
printed in the proceedings of that convention, INLAND ARCHITECT for 
November, 1885. 

The President: You have heard this law read; what is to be done 
with it; are there any changes to be made? 

Mr. Crapsey: Has this law gone before the legislature ? 

Mr. Rapp: As I understand Mr. Yost it has been before some 
members of the legislature. We would like to have a general discussion 
of it. 
Mr. Crapsey: Now, you say ‘‘the governor of this state shall appoint 
a board of examiners of architects, to be composed of five members, who 
shall have been engaged in the honorable practice of their profession at 
least ten years.”” Now, where are you going to get those five members, 
when they have not had a license ‘so to do, etc,” First you are going to 
make it unlawful, and then you are going to appoint five members ; now, 
where are you going to get them, to appoint? ‘There seems to be some- 
thing there not just right. 

‘The President: Il would like to ask Mr. Yost if the act has been put in 
the hands of the Legislative Committee as it is printed. 

Mr. Yost: It was shown to some of, the members of the legislature. 
It seems that some other professions have been making applications of the 
same kind, and it was suggested by some of the members to whom I gave 
it, that may be there ought to be some amendment in the statutes, and this 
ought to be taxed by the state as a business, and then the law could pre- 
scribe who could or could not practice, and I will know in a day or so 
what can be done. I do not think there is anything in the statutes that 
conflicts with it. 

The President: Shall this be discussed section by section ? 
have the discussion postponed until this afternoon. 

Mr. Yost: I move that we postpone it, and let it be taken up section 
by section whenever we get ready for it. 

The President: Then, if there is no objection, the discussion will be 
postponed until after dinner. ‘The next report will be from the Committee 
on the Lien Law, Messrs. Harris, Linthwaite, and Kremer. 

Mr. Stribling: I was speaking to Mr. Harris yesterday, and he said he 
thought there had been nothing done about it. He had the law drawn up 
by the attorneys. It would be passed, if possible, this season. It is very 
doubtful, however, if it will ever be passed. 

Mr. Yost: On this subject I want to say that generally this seems to be 
the law, that where a Jaborer or a material man puts in a claim before the 
contractor is paid, he cannot file alien upon the building for within a 
limited time—three or four months, I think. I am told by Mr. Harris and 
others that the intention of the proposed change is to do away with men 
going into a contract without having means or capabilities, and to put the 
business of building in responsible and honorable hands. 

Mr. lorbush: I received a letter from Mr. Harris, saying he was not 
well, and would have to go home, but if he was better he would be here 
today ; as he is not here | suppose he is no better. In regard to the lien 
law, as I understand it, is the owner responsible in case of the contractor 
failing to pay a sub-contractor for material and labor which he put into the 
building? Is he responsible only for the amount of the original contract 
or for the sub-contracts also ? 

Mr. Crapsey: There was a case decided where a material man 

furnished lumber to a building, and hefore the completion of the contract 
the client failed. I think it was a carpenter, and this man furnished 
lumber to the carpenter, and the owner advanced money to this carpenter 
to finish the job, and the material man and the lumber man filed their 
claims. ‘The case came up for trial in our superior court. It was held 
that where money was advanced in good faith to finish a building it 
was right and proper; where a man advances money to finish a building 
he does not have to pay twice. 
_ Mr. Yost: In regard to the advancement of money in good faith, that 
is all right and proper. The money may be all paid in advance, but when 
aman makes a written contract with a contractor not to pay him before a 
certain time, and then goes and pays him before that time, it is different. 
Proprietors should be very careful in the payment of moneys during the 
progress of their work to any party, beyond what they have contracted for, 
If they have to pay twice, it would tend to make them be more careful. 
We certainly have clients who seem ready to take advantage of everything 
to get their work done cheap, and they will allow the work to go to any 
incompetent man, and insist that the architect shall make that man do a 
good job, when he is not capable, and then they will grumble and make a 
great fuss because the architect can’t do it. This law will make such 
characters as that, if they do that sort of thing, pay twice; for a man has 
no right to contract with a man to do something that he knows he can’t do, 
and I think this change in the lien law is intended to right this. I have 
never seen the law myself, and only know what I have heard of it. 

The President: My impression is this: As soon as the work of the 
main contractor is accepted by the owner, under our law, he has forty 
days to file a lien in case he does not get paid by the owner, and the sub- 
contractors have no right to file a lien unless they bring in a claim before 
the completion of the entire work. When work is let separately, each 


We can 


sub-contractor then becomes a principal contractor. Claims will have to be 


brought in before his particular work is finished; but if they are not 
brought in before that work is accepted by the architect, then the material 
men have no right to file a claim against the owner. I think the law is 
in pretty good shape as it stands, and I do not think it should be meddled 
with. There has been some talk, I understand, about making this lien 
law cover architects’ fees. Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Yost : There was a committee appointed last meeting to look after 
that, but I do not know that the committee has ever made any report. 

Mr. Forbush: I would like to ask for information, if, when an archi- 
tect has not been paid, does he not have the right to file a lien, the same as 
any other person connected with the building? I have heard it stated that 
he has, and I would like to have the opinion of any one here. 

Mr. Yost: I have my doubts about that. ‘The architect’s services are 
of a professional character and cannot come under the head of labor. 

Mr. Barnum: I was once building for a client, and before the building 
was completed the proprietors made an assignment. We consulted legal 
authorities in Cleveland, and they looked the subject up, and they were 
satisfied that we had a claim. We filed a lien, and we know that that 
lien has been received asaclaim. ‘The account has not yet been settled, 
but it has been set aside as a preferred claim. ‘There were other claims 
entered against them, and one of the assignors came to us and wanted to 
make a settlement of fifteen per cent, and we told him that we had filed 
a lien, and he said he had nothing more to say to us, as our claim would 
probably be covered. ‘The matter not being settled, I do not know 
whether the law will cover our case. 

Mr. Crapsey: But all that don’t go to prove that you have a lien. 
Whether it is really a lien upon that property is for the courts to decide, 
even if your clients are periectly satisfied that it is alien. You simply 
filed that to make your case stronger; but whether that would really in law 
be a lien is for the courts to decide, and you simply filed that to help you. 

The President: This case of Mr. Barnum’s is very important, as we 
may all meet with a similar case ourselves, and we would be very glad if 
Mr. Barnum will inform us as to the result. 

Mr. Barnum: I shall do so with great pleasure. 

Mr. Crapsey: Do you propose to carry it into court as a lien ? 

Mr. Barnum: Of course; we go in with the parties who furnish ma- 
terial and labor on it. 

The President: I hope Mr. Barnum will make a test case of it, so that 
we will all have the benefit. 

Are there any further suggestions to offer on this lien law; or will it 
be better to leave the balance of it until this afternoon ? 

Mr. Barnum: I move that this committee be instructed to see what can 
be done in regard to this, with power to act as they see fit. 

Motion carried, 

The President : We can now hear from the Committee on Incorporation, 
Mr. Yost and Mr. Weary. 

Mr. Yost: I have no written report to make on the subject. 
was some inquiry made on the matter of incorporating, and the first thing 
we found out was that we must have a location and a general office before 
we can become incorporated; that seems to be one of the requirements. 
I do not know that I have any further report to make than that. | am not 
clear as to what we gain by being incorporated beyond the privilege of 
suing and being sued, one of which is a gratification and the other the least 
expensive of the two. We could propose fixing some place in the State 
of Ohio as our general office, but we would have to have our secretary 
always at that one point. We have nothing further to report. 

The President: At the last meeting a motion was made and carried, 
that this association be incorporated in the laws of Ohio. A committee 
was appointed for that purpose, and Mr. Yost got some of the papers that 
are necessary for incorporating. Now, if this action of the last meeting 
hold good, we would have to decide where would be the best location 
That is the stumbling-block that the committee met 


There 


of this association. 
with. 

Mr. Crapsey: I think it is best that at this time the association should 
not be incorporated; and, therefore, I move that the report be received, 
and the committee be discharged. 

Motion carried. 

The President: We have to hear from the Committee on Building 
Inspector Law, Committee on Longview Asylum Competition, new busi- 
ness, paper of Mr. Allison, paper from Mr. Yost, paper from Mr. Forbush, 
and others. For the benefit of those who must go away today, it will be 
well if we continue until we get through, and, if necessary, have an even- 
ing session. We may be able to get through this afternoon, It would be 
well to appoint a committee on nominations, to be ready to report this 
afternoon, and then take a recess. 

Mr. Forbush: I move that a committee of three on nominations be 
appointed by the president. 

The President: Perhaps it would be well to appoint two committees, 
and have two tickets. It would make the nominations more interesting. 

Mr. Crapsey: We could have the one committee to nominate two 
tickets, and have the same committee appoint a place for our next 
meeting. 

The President: That can be done. 

Mr. Crapsey: I move to amend to that effect. 

The President: Mr. Forbush, do you accept that as an amendment to 
your motion ? 

Mr. Forbush: Yes, sir. Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Crapsey: I understand that we have an invitation from Cleveland 
to meet there six months from now, and I think it would be treating 
Cleveland with great disrespect not to accept it; and I know that, for 
myself, 1 am very anxious to go to Cleveland, and J move that the com- 
mittee be instructed to decide on Cleveland as the next place of meeting. 
Motion seconded and carried. 

The ‘President: I appoint Messrs. Crapsey, Lindsay, and Schwien- 
furth as committee on nominations. 

Mr. Schwienfurth: I move we take a recess until half-past two. 
Motion carried. 
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After an inspection of the drawings upon exhibition, the meeting was 
again called to order by the president, and the report of the Committee on 
State Law for Licensing Architects taken up. [As this bill is printed in 
the official report of the proceedings of the St. Louis convention, Western 
Association of Architects, December, 1885, edition INLAND ARCHITECT, 
and has been widely circulated by the Secretary, Western Association of 
Architects, it is omitted here.—Ep.] The report was read section by 
section, and discussed, the following changes being made: 

The act is addressed to the General Assembly of the State of Ohio. 

Section 1, Passed as read. 

Section 2. Limited to thirty days, and “member of the faculty of” 
stricken out. 

Section 3. Passed as read. 

Section 4. Giving number of buildings submitted as s7x; the place of 
publication Columbus; “the board may issue,” etc. 

Section 5. Inserted ‘before or after graduation,’ 
stricken out, and ‘‘ ¢iree years’’ as term of service. 

Sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, passed as read. 

Section 12. Directed “fine to be paid into the general fund of the 
State of Ohio.” 

On motion of Mr. Crapsey, the act was adopted as a whole. 

On motion, it was expressed as the sense of the assembly that the 
signatures of architects and property owners of the state should be secured 
and attached to the bill before presenting it to the legislature. 

The President: Now we can again take up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Statutory Revision. 

Mr. Crapsey: That report was referred back to the committee this 


> “or apprentice” 


morning with power to act. 

The President: Then the next in order is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Building Inspector law for Cincinnati. 

Mr. Crapsey: I have no written report, and the association ought to 
be glad of it, for it would take a week to read it, and then you would know 
no more about it. 

Mr. Crapsey reported as follows : 


Something like a year ago the Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati appointed a com 
mittee to prepare a building law for the state of Ohio. ‘That committee worked some 
six or eight months, and they prepared a code of building laws for the city of Cincinnati, 
and the bill went up to Columbus last winter, and was printed and laid on the desks of 
the several members. ‘he chief objection to it was its length. Nobody seemed to take 
any interest init. ‘hey did not want to read it, and they did not know anything about 
it. It never came to anything, and in the meantime the legislature adjourned, and the 
bill came back to Cincinnati in that shape, printed at the expense of the state. ‘Then we 
were invited to take a hand in it, and this committee referred to by our president was 
appointed, ‘That committee was called in about the time that they got down to that part 
of the law known as sanitary plumbing and engineering, and they sat in judgment on it. 
It took about a month to get through that part of it, and they made several changes, 
additions, and subtractions ‘They were instructed by the Builders’ Exchange to go 
into the whole matter, but some of the members were getting pretty old, and some of 
them had families to support, and they did not care to devote the remainder of their lives 
or means to it. Now, that brings us down tothe present time. Within the last six 
weeks the matter was again taken up by the Cincinnati chapter of the Ohio Association 
of Architects, and their chief endeavor was to cut it down, striking out of the original 
law some fourteen pages altogether, allowing for some additions. ‘That has reduced the 
law to some thirty-two or thirty-three pages, and Dr, Graydon, one of our representatives 
of Hamilton county, has the bill in charge, and it is more than likely that it will be 
passed, It is now in the hands of the printers. A copy of it will be sent to the members 
of the Ohio Association if they so desire. ‘The bill was framed to apply to Cincinnati 
only. Now, if Cleveland should want a building law they can take this, change it, 
fix it up to suit themselves, and they can go to the legislature without all the trouble 
of Cincinnati, and have the bill to suit themselves, That is all the committee has 
to report, 

On motion, the report be received and filed. 

The President: Next is the report of the Committee on Longview 
Asylum Competition, Messrs. Crapsey, Aiken, and Yost. 

Mr. Yost: ‘There is a minority report. 1 have the majority report. 
It is as follows: 

Cincinnatl, January 20, 1887. 
To the Association of Ohio Architects : 

GENTLEMEN,—The committee appointed at the last convention to inquire into the 
matter of the conduct of the competition for the new buildings of the Longview Lunatic 
Asylum would respectfully report that on or about the day of 
1886, the commissioners of Hamilton county published in the daily papers an advertise- 
ment inviting architects to submit bids for making the plans and specifications for certain 
additions to the Longview Lunatic Asylum, Some five or six architects received special 
written invitations ; within a day or two after these invitations had been issued a meeting 
of the architects was called, and very largely attended, and at this meeting a paper was 
drawn up, gently reminding the commissioners that this way of employing an architect 
was both unusual and undignified, and not conducive to the best interests of either the 
architect or his client. The paper also stated that the services of any one of the signers 
to the paper could be had at the usual rate of five per centum upon the proposed cost of 
the work according to the accompanying schedule of the American Institute of Architects. 
This paper was signed by every resident member of the Ohio Association, as well as 
some who were not members. 

Within ten days after this paper was signed, the commissioners received from four 
architects who had signed this paper, propositions to do the work for $1,000 anc 
upward, and the work was awarded and performed in accordance with these proposi- 
tions and against the peace and dignity of this society in such cases made and provided. 
Your committee are satisfied, however, that there were certain mitigating circumstances 
which led these gentlemen to thus break faith with their brethren, and furthermore, your 
committee are convinced that actions like this tend to demoralize the organization and 
good being of our society, and in hope that occasion will never again require the 
appointment of a committee for a similar purpose. 

J. W. Yosr, 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLeEs CRAPSRY, 
Wo. MartTINn AIKEN. 
Mr. Drach: I understand there is a minority report. We would like 
to hear it. 
Mr. Crapsey: There is a minority report but it is not finished yet. 1 
can submit it as far as it goes. I thought the majority report would be 
adopted unanimously, but I can give you as much as I have. 


To the Association of Ohio Architects : CINCINNATI, January 20, 1887. 


GENTLEMEN,—The undersigned committee, appointed at the last semi-annual con- 
vention to examine into and report upon the matter of the late competition for the erection 
of additional buildings to the Longview Lunatic Asylum, desire, as a minority part of 
said committee, to enter a little more fully into the details and the whys and wherefores 
of the said competition than the majority report shows, and would therefore submit for 
your consideration that there can be no doubt but that another competition has been held, 
with the usual result of heartache, headache, and purseache. 

The committee find that the commissioners of Hamilton county, not knowing the 
dignity of the architectural profession, did, on or about the 15th day of January, of 1886, 
issue an invitation to the architects of Cincinnati to submit “‘ bids’’ as to what they would 
make plans and specifications for certain additions to the Longview Lunatic Asylum for. 


Whereupon the architects rose in their number and strength, and girded up their archi- 
tectural loins, and said unto these benighted commissioners, ‘‘Go to, now, we are 
professional men, with the stamp of the Western Association upon our brows, and are we 
to be thus importuned to submit ‘ bids’’’? Weare not mechanics, seeing who can do 
the least work for the most money, nor are we of unsound mind and memory, and possible 
inhabitants of your proposed buildings; no, gentlemen, we are clothed in our right minds, 
and know whereof we speak when we say that five percentum of the cost of the build- 
ings to be erected, to contain possible future generations of architects, is the lowest sum 
total at which you can obtain our valuable services; and thereupon was signed the 
protocol, binding each to the other, that thus it should be; but alas for human frailty, 
which did not seem to have been counted upon when the aforesaid protocol was signed, 
but which it seems that the commissioners counted very largely upon, for hardly was the 
ink dry upon the paper that contained the names of the said reputable architects, all 
members of the Ohio Association, when it seems that one member, at least, discovered 
that he was hard up for work, and must have some at any price, five percentum to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; and it appears that just at this time, he and three others also, 
discovered that the commissioners were getting bids from architects, and each one was 
suspicious of the other, and so each says to himself. ‘‘ ‘Thou fool, why wilt thou eat the 
bread of idleness when there is a $100,c00 lunatic asylum laying around loose just waiting 
to be gobbled up. If I don’t get it some one else will.’ So, upon consultation with the 
commissioners, of course, the discovery was made that other architects were about to 
submit ‘ bids ’’ for the work, and, of course, the commissioners made it very clear that 
this was not a new building, it was simply an addition to an old house, all the lines and 
levels of which were already established, and really all we, the commissioners, want is a 
draughtsman to carry out our ideas ; there is nothing to design, no weights to compute, 
and there will be no superintendence; and talking on in this strain they readily found 
some four draughtsmen to submit offers (not bids,—perish the thought) to do the work 
all the way from $1,000 to $1,500, and, of course, the $1,000 man got the job, and they 
lived happily ever afterward ; and so ended the reading of the first lesson. 

It is not in the hearts or minds of any one to recommend anything in the way of 
censure or complaint toward the four or five architectural draughtsmen who so gallantly 
came to the rescue of the commissioners in pulling this $100,coo chestnut out of the fire; 
no, gentlemen, quite the reverse, we would the rather recommend that some distinctive 
honor be placed upon them, for will not future architectural generations rise up and call 
them blessed for having done some little part in the raising up of so fine and comfortable 
a building, where the wicked Queen Anne, Colonial, and Norman styles will cease from 
troubling the weary architect in his endeavors after the unattainable? Will it not be in 
this building that he can find rest and repose from all the cares that architectural flesh is 
heir to? Where five percentum, and competitions, and brick and stone, and iron and 
wood will only be as nightmare, as a tale that is told, that once was, but will be no more 
forever. No, censure should not, and will not fall, except in the spiritor persecution, 
upon those who stand in the front rank and receive the fire of the adversary in the shape 
of $100,000 buildings, If censure is to be attached to anyone, it should the rather fall upon 
those who stand aloof from the bustle and smoke of the battle, and with folded hands 
smite themselves upon the breast, and are thankful that they are not like other men, but 
are douple re-dipped, old style, extra coated and thoroughly prepared, and warranted to 
throw off any shower of $100,000 buildings, no matter how posterity may howl because 
of their lack of public spirit. (Applause). 

Cuas. CRAPSEY, 
Wo. M. AIKEN, - Committee. 
Ji: Fosr, if 


The President: We have heard the two reports. What shall be done 


with them ? 
Mr. Drach: I move that the majority report be accepted and placed 


on file. 

Mr. Schwienfurth: I move as an aneendment that they both be placed 
on file. Motion as amended carried. 

The President: Gentlemen, after hearing the report of this Committee 
on Competition, and, as every one of us has probably had a similar 
experience in his practice, I think you would all be glad to hear a paper 
read, which was presented at the last meeting of the American Institute of 
Architects in New York, by George A. Fredericks, of Baltimore, in which 
he treats on the ethics of architectural practice, and some of his personal 
experiences in competitions. If there is no objection I will read it, as I 
think it will be of benefit to every member of the profession, and 
would probably have a tendency to prevent improper practices in the 
future. 

Mr. Fredericks’ paper was received with marked attention, and the 
applause which ended the reading seemed to indicate the most thorough 
concurrence of all members in the sentiments expressed. 

The President: Mr. Allison not being present with his paper, we 
would like to hear from Mr. Yost on competitions. 

Mr. Yost read the following paper: 


As Cincinnati is likely to be the scene of an important competition in the near future, 
a few words upon the subject of competitions may not be out of place. 

It has been customary for architects to regard competitions as a great evil, and many 
refuse to enter them under any circumstances, but in spite of all efforts to abolish them, 
they still continue, 

In the midst of our disappointment at our inability to drive the competition monster 
away, suppose fora moment we stop and take a good look at him, and see if we are 
really as much afraid of him as we imagined, and whether his teeth are really as sharp as 
they look to be, and whether, after all, we are really in earnest in wanting no more com- 
petitions. 

What is their object? First, I venture, to obtain the best possible design. Second, 
to give all who desire, an equal footing to secure important work. 

That better designs will be obtained through competition will only be true when those 
who enter the competition are fairly able to do the work sought. When sufficient induce- 
ment is offered to enlist the efforts of the best talent. competitions will, as a rule, furnish 
an opportunity of selecting a better design than will be secured by the employment of any 
one architect. 

Because the wisest man in Christendom will be mistaken more than half the time if 
he undertakes to guess who, of a number of architects will present the most satisfac 
design for any particular building, supposing that each is reasonably well qual 
design it, and it frequently occurs that someone who was not thought of as a winning 
quantity, hits upon an idea which develops into a better design than even older and 
better architects present. 

But if all the competitors are unable to design the building decently, the results of 
the competition will prove far less satisfactory than if someone of proper ability had been 
selected without any contest, and any man, or any set of men, who expect to secure a 
good plan by means of a competition, when they have taken no pains to attract the efforts 
of the very men they believe to be most competent to do the work, ought to be sent to 
Barnum as specimens of natural curiosity not spoken of in the books, and if, in the 
profoundness of their stupidity, they decide that if they don’t get a good design bya 
newspaper advertisement, such as most of them are, thatit is not their fault, they ought 
to go and learn wisdom from the ostrich who sticks his head in the sand and then 
imagines the balance of him cannot be seen. 

As to the second. In full view of our time-honored opposition to competitions, I ask, 
Are we quite willing to dispense with them? Are we fully agreed that public work shall 
be controlled by those who are able to marshal the greatest amount of personal influence 
and those who have the widest reputation? Is there, after all, not just enough of Ameri- 
can in us to make’us want at least a chance to offer a plan for such public work as we 
may feel interested in? 

‘Take as an example a late competition here. Were the architects of Cincinnati 
quite reconciled to the idea of having anyone of their number selected as architect of the 
Chamber of Commerce building, without any of the others having a hearing ? 

The answer to these questions will, I think, establish the fact that we do not agree to 
entirely dispense with competitions, nor do I know of its ever having been done in any 
other country. 

Is it competitions we are opposed to, or is it the method of conducting them ? 

I am willing to say that I regard properly conducted competitions as a good rather 
than an evil, to both architects and public. I do not think it is an evil for us to be 
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invited to present ideas of a building in competition with others. I do not regard it as 
unprofessional, undignified or wrong for several architects to submit designs for the same 
building. P . : : 

It is the pernicious methods of conducting them which constitute the evil to be 
eradicated, and not the competitions themselves. _ ii 

This brings me to consider some of the objectionable methods, and I am willing to 

admit that not all the objectionable features of the average competition can be abolished 
at once. But there has been much improvement in the past few years, and year by year 
the public is becoming more and more enlightened upon the subject. The public wants 
them for its own benefit, and it is learning rapidly that what is fairest for the architect 
es to be most satisfactory for his employer. 
One of the serious difficulties has been the prevailing idea that whenever any man is, 
by virtue of his office or otherwise, charged with the duty of erecting a public building— 
no matter what may have been his previous ignorance ot such matters—the one thing for 
which, above all others, he is certainly qualified is to select a plan, and there is nothing 
else upon which the average committee-man is so touchy, as upon this question, 

I have had a man say to me that he felt utterly incompetent to decide between the 
several designs, and when, to help him out, I suggested an expert, he became offended 
and insisted that I had not treated him with proper respect. 

I once was given a list of instructions of what they did want and what they did not 
want in a certain building, At the competition an expert was suggested to aid the board 
in deciding which plan was best. ‘The objection was made that it was unnecessary, as 
they knew just what they wanted, and it would be a useless expense. I had gccasion 
afterward to examine the plan which had been adopted, Finding it notas I had efpected, 
| compared it with the list of instructions, and found that no requirement in the list had 
been met, and everything they did not want was embodied in the plan, : 

These, of course, are extreme cases, for by no means every committee will answer 
this description. There are many good, hard-headed, practical men in charge of these 
matters, men who, with no expert, will not go far astray in regard to a design, I think 
it fair to say that, as a rule, one among the best plans of those presented will be adopted ; 
but the more important the building the less, proportionately, a committee man knows 
about it, and the more liable he is to be mistaken. I have never known a competition in 
which the advice of a competent expert would not have been worth largely more than his 
services would have cost. It will often serve to correct errors of calculation as well as 
errors of judgment in the architect, It will give confidence to the people who are to use 
the building that it is safe, and allay all clamor against the committee for imagined errors 
of judgment in selecting the design. I regard the employment of at least one expert, 
professional adviser, as a practice to be insisted upon and urged until it becomes a part 
of every competition; and I would say, further, that in every important building the 
services of the expert ought not to end with the adoption of the plan. He should be 
retained as consulting architect until the building is completed. 

Among the practices to be abandoned is the shortness of time usually allowed for the 
preparation of plans. Worthy and desirable competitors are not the idlers of the pro- 
fession, and cannot, therefore, proceed at once and uninterruptedly in the preparation of 
a design for that particular building. Competitions ought to be made to interfere as little 
as possible with the regu/ar business of the office. I know there is a great desire upon 
the part of committees to be doing something in the way of constructing the building, 
and they look upon the time spent in preparing plans as so much time wasted, forgetting 
that the success or failure of the whole enterprise is wrought out before a stone is 
laid. Whatever of hurry there is in the erection of the building, there ought always to 
be careful deliberation in preparing the plan. 

One of the practices which has often misled well-meaning committees and even 
experts, is the inequality of presentation, drawings differing in number, scale and finish, 
For this, the remedy which has been sought, the use of line drawings without shading, 
perspective or color, is, in my opinion, but little less faulty than the trouble it seeks to 
correct, Whatever designs are presented should be made plain enough that competent 
persons can, without great difficulty or uncertainty, judge between them, and to ask any 
man to judge the appearance of a building by giving him a line elevation in black and 
white, is requiring animpossibility. Such drawings only half show the design, and for 
all practical purposes you might as well write out a description of the building and omit 
the elevations too. gece not require elevations, but I would require one or more 
perspectives, sufficient to show the building, giving the point of sight and the picture 
plane, and instead of saying there should be no shading, I would require them to be 
correctly shaded, and if color was to be considered as any element of the design, I would 
require them to be colored as nearly to the natural colors as possible. Nothing short of 
this will present the design with reasonable plainness, and while it will add something to 
the expense of a competition, I know of no other way in which a correct judgment can be 
obtained. 

Another objection to many past competitions is, that architects have not been fairly 
tréated in the matter of compensation, only the successful party being paid anything. 
While this is seriously objectionable, sometimes ruinous to members of the profession, 
it has been still more harmful to the public. Persons who imagine that, in this way, 
they are saving money, may as well undeceive themselves. Architects when compelled to, 
have to protect themselves and they do it, often in these unpaid competitions by fighting 
new battles with old plans, slightly modified when required to suit the situation, Over-s mart 
officials sometimes thus start out to get ideas from architects without paying for them, 
and usually end by paying for ideas they don’t get. ‘This method of competition has 
usually resulted in keeping out the better class of architects, who usually have plenty of 
work where compensation is certain, 

Seeing this, there have recently, in this country, been several attempts made to enlist 
the services of what are reckoned the abler architects. One of these cures, repeated two 
or three times I wish to speak of as being, I think, more objectionable than the disease it 
seeks tocure. I mean this high and low, sweet and sour, in and out, great and small 
style of competition, where ‘‘ many are called and few chosen.”’ This style of competi- 
tion where the premium money is generously divided among a selected few eminent com- 
petitors as a sort of professional backbone bender to enable them to go into competition 
with the remainder of the profession, who don’t get anything. 

The medicine has produced a cure wherever it has been tried. But it is one which 
has so many objectionable features, that for the credit of the manhood of the profession 
I hope no respectable architect willever suggest such a thing again. ‘The use of such 
an expedient only proves the extent of the evil it soughtto correct. But there is a 
better and a fairer way to the profession, and no more expensive to the public. I would 
divide about one-half to one per cent of cost of the proposed building into four or five 
premiums, to be awarded to the most meritorious designs, omitting the successful 
competitor, give him the commission. ‘This will always attract the best talent of the 
country, and with a proper award, the public will be well served, and architects as well 
paid as can now be expecied. In these open competitions there will always be designs 
presented by totally incompetent persons, but ifthey have the time, it does them good to 
prepare them, and only puts the jury to the trouble of looking at them, which is not an 
unbearable punishment 
- There is another point in regard to the subject, upon which I have a word to say. 
There are among the competitors in any mentionable case, some who have greatly more 
personal influence than others. ‘There can be no fair judgment where the jury are friends 
of one man, and strangers or enemies to another. I therefore, would require all designs 
submitted under a ‘‘ nom de plume,’’ and should any competitor make his design known 
to the jury before the decision, it should be immediately excluded from the competition 

Competitions such as I have suggested, will not be found an evil, and if they could 
be made the rule, instead of the exception, the objection to competitions would pass 
away. 

And as committeemen and public come to know more of what a competition ought 
to be, there will be more and more improvement in the manner of conducting them. That 
they have been objectionable, is not because there is any disposition upon the part of 
our employers to wrong us, but because of a lack of information and understanding of 
what is fair and right. “Happily it is becoming known that in everything connected with 
the construction of a building, from the sketch by the architect to the furniture. if it is 
valuable, must be bought and paid for the same as anything else, that these, like all other 
things, are usually worth what they cost, and that five dollars don’t buy ten dollars 
worth, and the man who starts out building to get something for less than its fair value, 
usually ends by being cheated himself, besides being laughed at as a fool by his neighbors. 

f we have trodden upon the toes of any professional brother in our caricature of 
the mixed competition, we humbly beg pardon. ‘I hey were as doses of heroic medicine 
given to save the patient’s life, and we had to mix up a strong solution of ridicule to take 
the taste of the medicine out of the patient’s mouth, and meant no harm to anyone. 


(Applause), 


prov 








The President: Mr. Yost’s paper is open for discussion. If there are 
no remarks Mr. Forbush’s paper will be next in order. 
Mr. Forbush: Looking over this book, ‘‘ Puck’s Annual for 1883,” I 


found an article which I thought you might like to hear, and the illustra- 


tions of which I have roughly enlarged. The article is entitled “ Sausage 


Architecture,’’* and is as follows: 


Architecture is a pretty convenient sort of a science. It would be rather difficult in 
these days to get along without it. ‘The fewer clothes mankind has, the less necessity he 
finds for architecture. When he roamed the plains and woods in Nature’s business suit, 
he did not indulge in any architecture to speak of. When he started out to ornament 
and enwrap his form in drapery, he began to turn his attention to constructing a habita- 
tion of the same material, ‘This was the origin of the canvas tent, and the origin has 
stuck to it ever since. 

After using brick, stone, iron, wood, paper and other materials, man began to yearn 
for new trimmings for the ornamentation of the structures. He was a long time striking 
something, but he did ultimately, as we shall proceed to explain. 

(No. 1.) Puck’s Annual does not pretend to be a universal history, and therefore 
cannot give all the actual details of the discovery of sausage architecture, but there is 
no doubt that it was invented long before the world had begun to cut its eye teeth. ‘The 
cradle of the sausage may be put down to be in the neighborhood of Assyria. Sausages 
were manufactured in this region from the superannuated animals that had strayed from 
Noah’s ark, and when the sausage had arrived at the requisite degree of hardness and 
staleness, it was used for the beards of statues and buils 

(No. 2.) ‘This cut represents Sennacherib, the mighty Assyrian king, as he appeared 
just before coming down like a wolf on the fold. 

(No. 3.) We next hear of sausage ornamentation among the Arabians, as this illus- 
tration of a panel shows. ‘lhe original was picked up late one Arabian night, and was 
carefully preserved in a dime museum, where our artist sketched it from still life. ‘The 
Arabesque beauty of this design will be at once admitted. Itis true that according to the 
Mohammedan e¢reed nothing that bears any relation to a living thing is allowed to be 
represented. 

A very learned discussion was carried on in Mecca between Abou Ben Jon-son and 
Arabi Ben Beyrum as to whether sausage ornamentation was akin to anything alive, and 
was opposed to the laws of Islam. Abdallah O'Flaherty, the holy carpet-shaker of 
Medina, decided there could be no objection to the article on religious grounds, provided 
no trichine had taken up their lodgings in the sausage. He further said that a healthy 
sausage could be distinguished at first sight and ought to present the above appearance. 
(A genuine sample was here shown.) 

But there can be no question that the greatest strides in sausagery have been made 
in Germany. For many years it was a problem as to what should be done with the 
unused sausages, It may not be generally known, but it is a fact, nevertheless, that both 
the ‘Thirty Years’ and the Seven Years’ wars arose from differences of opinion on this 
question, 

‘There were enormous accumulations of leberwurst, saveloys, country and Frankfort 
sausages, and there seemed to be no cessation to the horrors of a fratricidal strife, when, 
in the year 1761, a savior, in the person of Herr von Culmbacher Pretzel Schweizerkase 
invented the system of petrifying sausages so as to make them in every respect like stone. 
The system still lives; indeed, a public building of any importance is not considered 
complete without stony sausage ornamentation, 

One of the most magnificent edifices in the world, built in the sausage style, is in the 
lager beer temple at Gebratenesganzensteinkopfwehschuhburg, in the semi-grand duchy 
ot Kartofflesalat. ‘lhe capital ot the columns consists of an (No. 4) abacus, ovolo and 
neck of festoons of leberwurst, with center pieces of true lovers’ knots, constructed of 
polonies. ‘The astragal is of an extra large size Fleischwurst. ‘The trieze of the entabla- 
ture is richly enlaced and decorated with medium sized tongue sausages, horse-shoe 
shape. ‘The fillet, the cyma-recta, the corona and the cavetto are constructed of blood 
sausages of various forms in accordance with the architects’ plans. ‘The manner of their 
arrangement displays great ingenuity, and betokens profound study of literature of archi- 
tecture from the year one. 

On the northeast rear of the building is a choice (No. 5) monumental tablet, with 
curved leberwurst in bas-relief, with a German mustard pot at the base. 

‘There is a remarkable story connected with this work of art, 

The architect dreamt it out one night after supping on pumpernickel] and sauerkraut, 
and, on waking up in the morning, immediately proceeded to put the realistic vision into 
execution, with what successful results may be seen in the annexed picture 

But by far the greatest triumph in this marvelous work is the (No, 6) grand 
memorial window which was constructed at such an enormous cost that, at the time of 
writing it has not yet been paid for. The window is in the regular church-fair medieval 
style, but has very little trace of tracery. In order to fill out the arched cell of the vault- 
ing, it became necessary to lighten the irregular shaped masses of sausage left between the 
perforations by piercing the spandrils and reducing the frame of each foil in the fons 
asinorum of the third degree, and putting it on a mom compos mentis base. 

‘Those who imagine that the architect knew nothing about windows are recom- 
mended to consult Zell’s encyclopedia. None but the very best of sausages were used 
for the building of this masterpiece of light aperture. ‘The rectangular openings, it will 
be observed, have no internal splay, but the architraves on the exterior were made from 
special and superior material, Fitty black poodles and seventy-five maltese cats were 
killed and seasoned, their flesh petrified and put into skins for the purpose. The 
sausages of the rose window beneath the arch are made of oleomargarine and ‘‘ bob”’ 
veal, which give a light, airy, and at the same time rich effect to the whole structure, 
There is no doubt that sausage ornamentation is destined to become most fashionable as 
soon as the rage for Eastlake and Queen Anne style has died out.’’ (Applause.) 
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Mr. Forbush’s reading was received with applause. ‘The sketches sub- 
mitted were well drawn and illustrated the paper perfectly. 

The President: Here is atelegram from Mr. Mclean, of THr INLAND 
ARCHITECT, that arrived this afternoon. It reads: 


Have been ina wreck all night. Will arrive at eight R.C. McLean. 


The President: If there is no objection we will continue, as it seems to 
be the desire of some of the members to leave on the evening train, and we 
would like to have them here through the entire proceedings, so I suppose 
the best thing would be to keep right on. ‘The next thing in order would 
be new business. I have here copies of the certificate furnished by the 
Western Association of Architects, for architects to fill out for their clients, 
stating the weights that the different floors of a building will carry. If 
necessary, we can adopt it, and have a copy sent to each one of the mem- 
bers of this association and to al] the architects of the state. 

Mr. Forbush: I think it had better be left optional with each member 
whether to adopt it or not. A man is the best judge of what he requires 
in his own business. 

The President: I may as well state here, under the head of new busi- 
ness, that the architects of Ohio and other states were very well received 
and entertained by the Illinois State Association at the last meeting of the 
Western Association at Chicago, and that Cincinnati has been selected as 
the next place of meeting. I would like to suggest that it would be 
proper for the Ohio Association to have a committee on arrangements and 
entertainments to prepare for the next convention of the Western Associa- 
tion. I would like to hear from some of the gentlemen present. 

Mr. Weary: I think that we ought to try and do our duty to them. If 
the Western Association are going to meet here, we ought to have a very 
interesting meeting, and any means of entertainment we provide will 
serve not only to entertain them but to entertain ourselves. A very good 
means of entertainment is now being generally adopted in the shape of a 
tour through the South, and, should we propose to adopt that, we have 
reason to think that we will receive the courtesies of some of the southern 
systems of railroads. It will be a very interesting means of entertaining 
them, and I move that we have a committee appointed to see that such 
arrangements be made. 


* Nore.—Figures indicate where illustrations were shown, 
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Mr. Forbush: I would amend that, that the committee have power to 
act as they may see fit in procuring a place of meeting and providing 
means of entertainment. 

The amendment was accepted and motion carried, 

Mr. Weary: I move that this committee have power to make all 
the arrangements, and that it be a committee of seven, as there will be 
a great many duties, at least four of them to be from Cincinnati, so as to 
leave a quorum here. Motion seconded and carried. 

The President: This committee is to have power, I suppose, to make 
any collection or subscription, or would it be expected that the committee 
call on the State Association ‘Treasurer. ‘ 

Mr. Weary: ‘That is something for the gentlemen to discuss. 

Mr. Williams: I think we had better wait and have the committee 
find out what arrangements can be made and report at the next regular 
meeting in July. ‘There will be plenty of time to adopt whatever they 
report, or make changes. 

After some discussion the motion was carried. 

Mr. Weary: I move that communications be sent out by the secretary 
to all members, twenty days before our next July meeting, as provided 
in the by-laws, so as to make the meetings annual instead of semi- 
annual. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The President: I have a little matter to suggest here in regard to the 
Sanitary Engineer. As it is now published, the pages are numbered 
consecutively, including the advertisements. I think it is difficult, in bind- 
ing them, to separate the advertisements. It makes the publication appear 
incomplete if bound without the advertisements. We might pass a motion 
here asking the publisher of the Sanilary Engineer to have the pages 
numbered so as to separate the advertisements from the text. I suppose 
a great many of the architects present take that paper, and find the same 
ditficulty. 

A motion was made and seconded that the secretary be instructed to 
respectfully request the editors of the Sanitary Engineer to change the 
mode of numbering the pages of the advertisements for the accommodation 
of the architects in binding their publications. Motion carried. 

The President: Is there any other new business to offer. 

Mr. Buddemeyer: I havea matter that I would like to bring up, but I 
do not know if it would come under this head. ‘The Building Exhibit 
Company of Cincinnati has been formed, and I would like to make a 
motion that its action be indorsed by the association, as it would help 
it along. It should, perhaps, first be discussed, and then the motion 
made. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have all heard the remarks of Mr. 
Buddemeyer. We would like to have a discussion. 

Mr. Forbush: It is purely a local matter, and the association, as an 
association is not interested in it. 

Mr. Yost: I really do not see what we can have to do with the matter, 
or how we can take any part in it. It is entirely a local matter, and I do 
not see how we can properly engage in indorsing it, or condemning it, or 
anything about it. 

The President: I can state to the association that this company was 
formed to give manufacturers an opportunity to exhibit and to offer their 
material to the architect and builders in general. It of course is a local 
affair, but would, probably, be assisted by the indorsement of the Ohio 
Association. It may be of interest to the members of the association who 
may visit Cincinnati during the year, and wish to inspect some of the mate- 
rials on exhibitition. 

Mr. Cook: I move we indorse it in a manner so as to request persons 
to exhibit their materials for the convenience of the association. Seconded 
and carried, 

The President: If there is no other new business, we will hear from 
the Committee on Nominations, if they are ready to report. 

Mr. Crapsey: The committee have been laboring under great embar- 
rassment, but they got through their work all the same. ‘The embarrass- 
ment is that they have so much material from which to make a ticket. As 
instructed by the vote of the convention, we offer two names for each 
office. 

For president, C. 
Columbus. 

For vice-president, I understand, we are instructed to offer one name 
from each city ? 

The President: For vice-president, one from each of the largest cities : 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, ‘Toledo, Columbus, and Dayton. 

Mr. Crapsey: For vice-presidents: William Martin Aiken, of Cincin- 
nati; I. S. Barnum, of Cleveland; C. A. Stribling, of Columbus; C. I. 
Williams, of Dayton; E. 0. Fallis, of Toledo. 

For treasurer, contrary to instructions, we offer only one name, H. C. 
Lindsay, of Zanesville. 

For secretary, fF. A. Coburn, of Cleveland, and W. R. 
Cincinnati. 

Cleveland has been selected as the next place of meeting. 

Mr. Yost: I would decline in favor of Mr. Schwienfurth, and move 
that he be nominated by acclamation, 

Mr. Schwienfurth: I was about to resign in favor of Mr. Yost. 

Mr. Yost’s motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Schwienfurth was then elected by acclamation. 

Mr. Forbush: I would withdraw in favor of Mr. Coburn, and move 
that the secretary be instructed to cast a ballot in favor of F. A. Coburn, 
as secretary of the association next year. Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Crapsey: Now, as there is only one candidate for each of the other 
offices, I move that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the 

society for each of those names. Seconded and carried. 

The President: The Committee on the Entertainment of the Western 
Association will consist of Messrs. Weary, Schwienfurth, Yost, Buddemeyer, 
Forbush, Crapsey and Rapp. 

As the Nominating Committee has omitted the Executive Committee 
from their ticket, it would probably be more satisfactory if the members 


I’. Schwienfurth, of Cleveland, and J. W. Yost, of 


Forbush, of 


present would name four or more candidates, and then the four getting the 
highest number of votes (together with the president) would comprise the 
Executive Committee for the next year. 

The following names were then presented, viz: 

Messrs. Yost, Weary, Barnum, Rapp, Crapsey, Aiken, Kramer, Will- 
iams and Cook. 

A ballot was then taken with the following result : 

Mr. Yost, having thirteen votes; Mr. Weary, thirteen; Mr. Barnum, 
eleven; Mr. Rapp, thirteen, were declared elected on the Executive Com- 
mittee for the year 1887. 

Mr. Rapp: I would like to read a communication from Mr. Allison, 
the president of the National Plumbers’ Association. He was to have read 
a paper at this meeting, but writes : 

Many thanks for your thoughtful consideration and invitation, It will be impossible 
for me to join you this afternoon, as this is our regular meeting-day for the Board of 
Exposition Commissioners. I shall endeavor to give you some attention tomorrow if the 
meeting 1s continued, Very truly yours, Jas. ALLISON. 

I would suggest that Mr. Allison’s paper, that was to be read at this 
meeting, be accepted if as read, and inserted in the minutes of the meet 
ing. Motion made and carried. 

Mr. Bates: [ move that a vote of thanks be tendered to the retiring 
officers. Motion seconded and carried. 

The President: I will appoint Messrs. Weary and Crapsey as committee 
to escort the president to the chair. 

Mr. Schwienfurth was escorted to the chair, and Mr. Rapp said : 

Gentlemen ,—l\ retire from the position which I have held, with the warmest feelings 
for you all, and hope that under Mr. Schwienfurth’s administration this association will 
show even more progress than it has during the first years of its existence, and that it 
will have a glorious future 

Mr. Kapp: I make a motion to tender a vote of thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of the press, and to the proprietors of this hotel, for the courtesies 
extended to this association. Motion seconded and carried. 

The President: Is there any further business before the convention ? 

Mr. Lindsay: As treasurer of this association, I would like to have 
some statement as to the bills of the association; some of them are not 
paid, and it is necessary to have them paid. 

Mr. Rapp: I will state that the Executive Committee had the bills of 
the last meeting corrected and paid. One bill, of Mr. Williams, was reduced 
from $14 to $10. ‘The bills Mr. Forbush has are for printing and circulars, 
and should be attended to by the new Executive Committee, and I there- 
fore move that these bills be referred to the Executive Committee. Motion 
seconded and carried. 

Motion was made to adjourn sine die. Seconded and carried. 

The President: ‘This convention is adjourned. 

A dinner was given the visiting architects at the Burnet House by the 
Cincinnati chapter, which was in every way enjoyable. At the invitation 
of the local chapter, the members also attended the performance at Heuck’s 
Opera House. The exhibition of architectural drawings was very complete, 
those of C. F. Schwienfurth, of Cleveland, being especially notable. 


Association Notes. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCIITECTS.—Convention will be held 
November 16, 1887, at Cincinnati. J. F. Alexander, La Fayette, Ind., 
secretary; W. L. B. Jenney, Chicago, secretary of foreign correspondence. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Saturday 
of every month, at 15 East Washington street, Chicago. Annual 
meeting first Thursday in October, 1887. Clarence L. Stiles, Chicago, 
secretary: 

INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets on the fourth 
Wednesday of January, April, July and October of each year, Annual 
meeting fourth Wednesday in October. E. Hf. Ketcham, Indianapolis, 
secretary. 

MissourRt STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Kansas City, 
on the second ‘Tuesday in January, 1888. Charles E. Illsley, St. Louis, 
sec.etary. 

KANSAS City SocieTy OF ARCHITECTS meets Monday afternoon of 
each week, at 4 0’clock. Annual meeting second Saturday in April, 1887. 
I’. B. Hamilton, secretary. 

BUFFALO SocIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets first and third Tuesdays 
each month. W. W. Carlin, secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF TowA, annual meeting, second 
Wednesday of August, 1887, at Spirit Lake. G. B. Baldwin, Sioux City, 
secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets every other 
Tuesday at Minneapolis and St. Paul alternately. Annual meeting 
January 3, 1888. IF. G. Corser, Minneapolis, secretary. 

KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Wichita on the 
third Tuesday of January, 1888. J. C. Holland, Topeka, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ARCHITECTS 
meeting third Thursday in July, 1888, at Cleveland. 
Cleveland, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS ARCHITECTS meets at Austin on the third 
‘Tuesday of January, 1888. 5S. A. J. Preston, Austin, secretary. 

NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in January, April, July and October each year. F. M. Ellis, Omaha, 
secretary. 

KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Louisville 
first Thursday in each month, H.O. Wehle, Louisville, secretary. 

THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB meets every alternate 
Monday, Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. W. G. Williamson, secretary, 

THE WESTERN SoOcIETY OF ENGINEERS meets the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month at 4 o’clock, P.M., at 15 East Washington street, 
Chicago. 


meets semi-annually. Next 
IF. A. Coburn, 
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CHICAGO BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 

The committee of fifteen in charge of the reception and entertainment 
of delegates to the National Convention, March 29, hold regular weekly 
meetings. A sum approaching $5,000 it Is expected will be raised to 
defray the convention expenses, each branch of trade subscribing liberally 
for this purpose. ‘The reports from other cities show that the approaching 
convention is already bringing the different trade organizations together, 
and the interest is active and general. W. H. Sayward, of Boston, the 
secretary of the temporary organization, is on his way to Chicago, visiting 
the different cities ex route and will reach Chicago about the 16th instant. 

At the request of thirteen members of the Exchange, a special meeting 
of the Exchange is called for February 17, at 12 o'clock, to consider the 
advisability of changing that part of Article V of the By-Laws, relating to 
the nomination of officers. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of the State Association convened on February 5, 
President Adler in the chair. 

In absence of Secretary Stiles, R. C. McLean was appointed secretary 
pro tem. 

Mr. Treat rose to a point of order, stating that there was not a quorum 
present, and the meeting went into informal session. ; : : 

The President: Gentlemen, the chairman of the Executive Committee 
sends a line saying that he is unexpectedly prevented from coming, and 
sends a report from the Executive Committee, as follows : 

Lllinois Association of Architects : 

GENTLEMEN,—!t is the intention of your Executive Committee to have 
prepared for your consideration a series of symposia, beginning at the next 
monthly meeting. ‘These symposia are groups of papers representing the 
views of different architects upon given subjects, and are prepared as fol- 
lows: The architect whose name occurs first, makes a presentation of the 
subject to be considered, in a paper of greater or less length, which is then 
passed on to the architect next upon the list, and he, having written his 
view of the question, passes the two papers to the third, so on to the 
fourth, and the first man on the list then summarizes the question as pre- 
sented by these various writers, stating not only their views, but such com- 
ments as he may have to make upon them. ‘The list of subjects to be 
presented are as follows : 

1. What are the present tendencies of architectural design in America ? 

2. What is the just subordination in architectural design, of details to 
mass ? 

3. To what extent is it necessary in design to emphasize the essentially 
structural elements of a building ? 

4. What are some of the architectural possibilities arising from the 
development of such materials as paper, glass, steel, etc. ? 

These four papers will carry us into June, beyond this the Executive 
Committee have not deemed it best to provide, awaiting the result which 
may attend this effort. It is hoped, however, that the interest raised by 
these symposia will be such as to warrant their continuance. 

Your Executive Committee earnestly request that each member asked 
to contribute to this series will readily do so, bearing in mind that the 
papers are not intended to be formal or labored essays, but rather a free 
presentation of such views asthe writer may have upon the given subject. In 
all cases the matter for discussion will be presented by the architect 
intrusted with the first paper, and following him it will be very simple for 
others to state such points as they may desire, in which they agree with 
him or differ from him. 

If,at any meeting, members present wish to informally discuss these 
symposia, there will undoubtedly be an opportunity, and it is hoped that 
through means such as this, there may be fostered an interest in those 
general and apparently theoretical views which are, nevertheless, exceed- 
ingly valuable as the basis of sound architectural work. 

A complete memoranda will be sent out to all the members the first of 
the week, containing the names of each one of the contributors in the 
series of symposia. Joun W. Root, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 

You have heard the report, gentlemen. It is something concerning 
which it is not at all necessary for the association to take action, inasmuch 
as the Executive Committee has full power to act in the matter; but I 
think I voice the sentiment of that committee when I request such of you 
as have any suggestions to make with reference to these subjects to do so 
now, so that the committee can be better guided in its action in the selec- 
tion of topics, and also in the selection of members who are requested to 
aid in the discussion. I understand that in the case of the first subject the 
leadership will be in the hands of Mr. Root; the second under the leader- 
ship of Mr, Clay; the third under that of Mr. Sullivan, and the fourth 
will be in the hands of Mr. Burnham. In each of these there will be 
three others associated with the leader. The leader will have the leading 
paper, and will have a summary of all that is advanced; then there will 
be three associated with him to express their views, and there will be 
a notification sent to all of the members of the association of these 
subjects and of the gentlemen who have been selected by the board to 
participate in the discussion, so as to enable anyone who has any ideas 
which he believes would be of interest to the association to add them to 
the general discussion. For instance: Supposing at this time there were 
four of us,—Mr. Cleaveland, Mr. Holabird, Mr. Smith and Mr. Drake,— 
had a given subject; they would have the official preparation of all there 
is to be said about it; but any and all of us would be given time enough 
to think about the matter, that if we had any views to present we could do 
so; and we would have, at the same time, the advantage of the special 
eHort of the four gentlemen selected for the subject. I believe that this 
will give a good deal of life and vim to our discussions during the next 
four months, 

Mr. Randolph and others indorsed the scheme, and thought it a very 
good idea, 

The President : It was a matter that was proposed at the first meeting 
of this Executive Committee, but action was deferred until now because of 


the pressing character of the discussion of the sanitary bill, and also 
because it seemed as though the members of the committee were all of 
them so much occupied that they could not bring out this matter any 
sooner. It had been the intention to have this the first meeting at which 
this order of things would go into effect; as it is now it will be the next 
meeting. You will receive, in the course of a week or so, a summary of 
these subjects and also the names of those who have been selected by the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. McLean: Will I be able to get these subjects so as to print them 
by next Wednesday ? 

The President: I think so. I think if you will call upon Mr. Root on 
Monday he can give you all the information, 

After some further discussion the meeting adjourned. 

The following note has been sent to the different members of the state 
association appointed to write upon the different subjects to come before 
the association : 

Dear Sir,—Inclosed please find a copy of a report presented by the Executive 
Committee to the Illinois Association of Architects, at the last meeting. 

It is earnestly hoped that you will do your share toward making the series of sym- 
posia mentioned in the report, a success. 

four name has been mentioned in the list, also herewith inclosed, because you 
seemed to the committee especially qualified to write upon the subject with which your 
name is connected, and the committee will deem it an especial favor if you will write 
your views very fully and frankly. 
Very truly yours, Joun W. Roor, 
Chairman Lxecutive Committee. 

The subjects of papers and those who have been appointed to review 
the subjects are as follows : 

1. March; What are the present tendencies of architectural design 
in America ? 

John W. Root, Dankmar Adler, Clarence L. Stiles, W. W. Boyington 
or S. M. Randolph, John W. Root. 

2. April: What is the just subordination in architectural design, of 
details to mass ? 

Louis H. Sullivan, W. L. B. Jenney, L. D. Cleaveland, O. J. Pierce, 
L. H. Sullivan. 

3. May: To what extent is it necessary in design, to emphasize the 
essentially structural elements of a building ? 

W. W. Clay, Irederick Baumann, J. M. Palmer, J. J. Flanders, W. W. 
Clay. ‘ 
4. June: What are some of the architectural possibilities arising 
from the development of such materials as paper, glass, etc. ? 

D. H. Burnham, Wm. Holabird, Normand S. Patton, S. M. Randolph, 
D. H. Burnham. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA. 


The third annual meeting of this association was held at Des Moines, 
January 12 and 13. In the absence of the president and vice-president the 
convention was called to order by the secretary, C. H. Lee. J. 5. Blake, 
president of the Des Moines Association, was chosen chairman of the 
convention, 

The secretary read letters of regret from President Josselyn and EF. H. 
Taylor of Cedar Rapids. ‘The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved, after which E. S. Hammatt, the treasurer, read his report, 
which was approved as read. ‘The board of management reported the 
name of E. L. Merrill, of Des Moines, for membership, and upon motion 
of W. L. Plack, the secretary cast the ballot for the association, admitting 
him to membership. 

The Committee on Education, F. D. Hyde, chairman, reported prog- 
ress, and was continued. 

The Committee on the Draught of a Bill to Regulate the Construction 
of Party Walls, W. L. Plack, chairman, reported progress, and was granted 
further time. 

The Committee on State Lien Laws, E. S. Hammatt, chairman, 
reported progress, and was continued. 

The Committee on Western Architects’ Association Bill upon Statu- 
tory Revision, C. 1. Lee, chairman, read the bill as last revised by the 
committee in charge, and the report was received and placed on file. The 
convention here adjourned till the afternoon. 

When the meeting was again called together the following motion was 
offered by Mr. Hammatt: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat it is the sense of this association that vr contractor who regularly 
employs a draughtsman and furnishes architectural plans shall be debarred the privilege 
of figuring on work in the offices of the members of this association. 

The resolution, upon motion of Mr. Lee, was adopted and ordered 
printed and sent to each member of the State Association. 

Mr. Hyde, Chairman of the Committee reported upon a Circular Letter 
Relating to the Competition Code, which was revised and passed upon as 
follows : 

COMPETITION CIRCULAR ADDRESSED TO BUILDING COMMITTEES, ET( 

GENTLEMEN,—It having come to my knowledge that your committee is about to 
erect a public building, and may, eee ge select your design by a competition, in which 
case it becomes my duty as secretary of the Architectural Association of lowa, to send 
you the following circular letter in explanation of the position taken by the profession in 
this state, viz. : 

/iurst. ‘Yhat the Architectural Association of Iowa embraces all the reputable 
architects in the state. 

Second. ‘Yhat the inclosed code was prepared for the government of competitions 
being formulated and first adopted by the Western Association of Architects after a year’s 
work by the committee of that association, which was composed of the leading architects 
of the West, and that the same code has since been adopted by the architectural associa- 
tions of twenty, including Iowa. 

Third. tis the general belief of the majority of architects in all the above-mentioned 
associations, that competitions as generally conducted should be avoided as being the 
most possible way to secure a design, but should your committee decide to call fora 
competition, then we would respectfully urge you to adopt the inclosed code as being the 
most satisfactory manner of conducting such a competition, In calling for a competition, 
your object, undoubtedly, is to secure designs from the best men in the profession. ‘To 
secure this object ipo must assure them ina legal way that they will receive fair play. 

‘Though in rather brief and formal language, the points necessary to be guaranteed in 
order to avoid the current abuses of past competitions are all embodied in this code. 

e are aware that it or néed modifying. As a whole, however, it covers the 
ground fairly well, and is satisfactory to all honorable architects throughout the country. 
‘Though, perhaps, not absolutely necessary, still it is well to say, in view of what has 
sometimes occurred, that if any architect who is a member of our association or of the 
Western Association suggests to you the advisability of conducting competitions wjthout 
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a specific agreement, or with one loosely drawn up, you may at once know him to be 
treacherous and dishonorable, and may safely conclude that if untrue to his fellows and 
the best interests of his profession he will be dishonest in the conducting of your business 
should you employ him ; 

In working for the results sought to be attained by the adoption of this code, we 
seek first to improve architecture in general, and give the people a better building for 
their money than can otherwise be secured; at the same time insure to the profession 
‘a square deal and an honest count’’ and abolish a premium on dishonesty. If your 
building committee will codperate with us we feel assured that much good will be accom- 


plished, and one forward step will be taken by the whole community. 

On motion of Mr. Hammatt the report was received ; and on motion 
of Mr. Lee, was made the special order of business for the morning session, 

Mr. Ilyde read a memorial on the late W. W. Sanborn, of Clinton, 
and on motion of Mr. Lee this was received, ordered printed, and a copy 
sent to the family of the deceased. 

The abolition of the August meeting was discussed, but no change was 
made, 

On motion of Mr. Hammatt it was decided to hold the August meet- 
ing at Spirit Lake. 

On motion of Mr. Hyde the secretary was instructed to correspond 
with secretaries of the Architectural Association of Minnesota, and of the 
Nebraska State Association of Architects, with a view of holding a joint 
convention, 

On motion of Mr. Hammatt the secretary was instructed to send two 
notices of meeting to members, two weeks prior to each meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Hyde the business successors of the late W. W. 
Sanborn, Messrs. Bessman & Messenger, were elected members of the 
association. 

The revised Constitution and By-Laws were ordered printed, including 
the names and addresses of the officers and committees of the association, 
and a full list of the members, and that a copy be sent to each member not 
later than March 1, 1887. 

An interesting paper upon ‘Competitions’ was read by E. S. Ham- 
matt, and the session adjourned to the following morning. 

‘The convention was called to order at 10 A.M., Mr. Blake in the chair. 

The committee’s report on circular letter on competitions was taken up, 
and was altered and amended as printed above. 

On motion of Mr. Plack, the resolution making THE INLAND ARCHI- 
rEcT the official journal of the association was reconsidered and laid on 
the table, and the secretary instructed to furnish copies of the proceedings 
of the conventions to any paper applying for them. 

The officers elected are as follows: president, E. H. ‘Taylor, Cedar 
Rapids; vice-president, G. G. Baldwin, Sioux City; secretary, I’. D. 
Hyde, Dubuque; treasurer, E. S. Hammatt, Davenport (reélected) ; 
additional member of Board of Management, C. H. Lee, of Des Moines. 

On motion of Mr. Hyde a vote of thanks was extended the local 
association for the liberal spirit shown in entertaining the visiting members. 

Chairman Blake thanked the convention for general courtesy and 
assistance during the proceedings, and Mr. Plack resigned his membership 
to the association, which was accepted; and the meeting adjourned, to 
meet at Spirit Lake the second Thursday in August. 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 

The meeting of January 28 was one of the best attended and enjoyable 
of this year’s series, the occasion being a stereopticon exhibit of one hundred 
views of European architecture, by John K. Allen, of the Sanitary News. 
Accompanying these, Mr. Allen read a delightfully composed and compre- 
hensive description, historical in its nature, that of itself was pronounced 
well worth giving an evening to, The lecturer stated that he endeavored 
to show some architectural creation, marking the reign of each celebrated 
ruler or dynasty, and from the Acropolis at Athens, through Italy, Germany, 
lrance, and England, lead his audience to Scotland, where views of Edin- 
burgh Castle, and other examples of ancient Scottish architecture, closed 
the series. A large number, perhaps a majority of the club, are of Scottish 
birth, and the latter views of the collection awakened considerable enthu- 
siasm, the similarity of the general outline of the Acropolis to that of Edin- 
burgh Castle and surroundings, suggesting that it looked as though “the 
architect of the. Acropolis got his design from ‘Auld Reekie.’’’? At the 
close of the lecture, Mr, Allen was, by unanimous vote, made an honorary 
member of the club. Among the visitors present were Mrs. John K. 
Allen, Mr. George P. Brown, conductor of the Sanitary Mews, and lady, 
and William Dodd, of Wehle & Dodd, architects, of Louisville. 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Illinois Society of Engineers and Surveyors, composed as it is of 
many of the most eminent men in these professions in the state, as also of 
some leading men of a few other states, convened at Champaign, January 
26, 27, and 28, for its second annual meeting. ‘This society at its first 
meeting took rank as one of the most active and influential in the United 
States, and its published annual report was acknowledged by competent 
authority to be the most valuable sent out by any of the state societies. 
Some of the best men of the state contributed to its pages, and most 
valuable results have followed. Among the subjects discussed at this 
meeting were natural gas in Illinois, drainage districts, bridges, sewerage, 
and water supply. ‘The president, I. O. Baker, professor of civil engineer- 
ing in the university, who has done much to give the society its high 
standing, delivered his annual address on Wednesday afternoon, which 
was an able resumé of the work of the society, and an outline for future 
activity. 

ST. PAUL CONTRACTORS’ AND BUILDERS’ BOARD OF TRADE. 

‘There was a large attendance of the members of the contractors and 
builders at a meeting held at the Hotel Ryan, February 3. The feature of 
the meeting was the report of the president, Mr. E. E. Scribner, who has 
recently returned from a conference of delegates held in Boston to formu- 
late a plan for forming a national association of contractors and builders. 
Hie spoke in the highest terms of the cordial hospitality of the Boston 
gentlemen, and greatly enjoyed meeting, as he did, the leading men in the 
building business in the United States. He gave many valuable suggestions 
in regard to the conduct of such associations as was gleaned from the 








experience of the older builders. He stated that the greatest interest was 
felt in regard to this section of the country by eastern men, and that larve 
numbers would come to St. Paul the coming year to see what they con- 
sider from the reports to be a remarkable city. Mr. Scribner gave a gen- 
eral description of the conference and the plan for the convention, March 
29, 30 and 31. ‘The St. Paul Contractors’ Board voted unanimously to 
become a member of it, and send delegates to the convention. 
KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION, 

The architects of the state of Kentucky organized, February 11, at 
Louisville. 

The officers are: President, H. P. McDonald; First Vice-President, 
Ifenry Wolters; Second Vice-President, Kenneth McDonald; Secretary 
and Treasurer, H. O. Wehle. ‘The board of directors are the officers and 
W. C. Clark, all of Louisville. A full report of proceedings will appear 
in the next edition. 

WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting held at Milwaukee, January 3, for the purpose of forming 
a state association, confined itself strictly to the business of formation, the 
adoption of a constitution and by-laws, and election of officers, etc., the 
date being that of the annual meeting of the Milwaukee association. 
After the reading of the secretary’s report and the annual report of the 
treasurer, a general discussion followed as to the best method of procedure 
in forming a state association. ‘The Milwaukee association, after turning 
over the funds in the treasurer’s hands to the association about to be 
formed, adjourned sive die. The meeting then reassembled, with Mr. 
Jas. Douglas as chairman and George B. Ferry as secretary, and, after the 
adoption of a constiyition and by-laws, the officers were chosen, as stated 
in the regular January issue. A committee of three was also appointed to 
secure the introduction of a bill, at the present meeting of the legislature, 
to amend the mechanic’s lien law to include architects and engineers in its 
provisions. ‘The name of the association is the Wisconsin State Associa- 
tion of Architects. The meetings will occur on the first Monday of each 
month, and the annual meeting will be held on the first Monday following 
the first Sunday of each year. 


Railroad Notes. 


‘THE Canadian Pacific Railway, through D. McNicoll, general passenger 
agent, issues in beautiful form the official programme of the winter carnival 
at Montreal, from February 7 to 12, inclusive. ‘The circular gives full 
information of the special rates over that road during the carnival season. 

ARE you going to New Orleans or Florida? If so, you can go via the 
Monon Route via Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, 
Nashville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile and the 
Gulf coast for the same money that will take you through the dreary, 
uninhabited Mississippi swamps; we are confident you cannot select a 
line to the south enjoying half the advantages that are possessed by the 
Monon Route and its southern connections. No one should think of 
going south without visiting the Mammoth Cave, the great natural wonder 
of this continent. So much has been written of this world-famous wonder 
that it is impossible to say anything new in regard to it. ‘This trip can 
now be made all rail, as the railroad has just been completed to the cave 
from our connection below Louisville. From Mobile to New Orleans 
(141 miles) the ride along the Gulf coast is alone worth the entire cost of 
the whole trip. When you decide to go south make up your mind to 
travel over the line that passes through the best country, and gives you the 
best places to stop over. ‘This is emphatically the Monon Route, in con- 
nection with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincinnati Southern 
railways, Pullman palace sleepers, palace coaches, double daily trains. 
The best to Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. For full 
information regarding single round trip rates, call on or address E. O. Mc- 
Cormick, General Passenger Agent Monon Route, Adams Express build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


Mosaics. 

ARCHITECT James McDonald, formerly of Green Bay, Wis., has opened 
an office in Omaha, Neb. 

Joun Davis & Co. are making a conductor-pipe with steampipe 
arrangement to prevent freezing. ‘This steam-heating firm are giving 
special attention to the erection of wrought-iron conductor-pipes of all 
sizes. 

ARCHITECT W. W. Boyington, of Chicago, is preparing plans for 
extensive factory building for the New England Anderson Pressed Brick 
Co. building, 276 by 142 feet, to be erected at Medford, Mass. Estimated 
cost, without kilns, $35,000. / 

Asour March 1 the Nimick & Brittan Manufacturing Company will 
issue a new condensed descriptive catalogue, which will contain all that is 
in their former catalogues in a condensed form, together with a full line of 
new designs and new goods. 

THE recent death of Mr. B. R. Hawley wili not cause any change 
in the business which he had conducted for so many years in Chicago, ‘The 
Hawley Laundry-Dryer business will, therefore, be carried on as usual, 
with the office in the old place, Room 101, New Adams Express building, 
183-189 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

IN the assembly of the state of Wisconsin, Mr. Egery, of Racine, has 
introduced a bill which provides that any architect who devises plans fora 
factory, hotel, school, etc., and fails to include fire-escapes and outward- 
swinging doors, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and fined from 
$25 to $100; also, that anyone who constructs such buildings without such 
safeguards shall be fined $100. 

Mercuant & Co. announce that in order to better facilitate their 
increasing business in Chicago and points west thereof, they removed on 
January 1 from their old stand on Kinzie street to 202 Lake street, Chicago. 
They are prepared to make prompt shipments from Chicago of their 
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« Gilbertson’s Old Method ” and “ Camaret” guaranteed plans of roofing 
plates, as well as “ The Spencer” bright plates, together with a full line of 
the cheaper grades of both roofing and bright plates. Also hot and cold 
rolled copper, solder, etc. 

An ordinance was passed by the Chicago city council, December 28, 
amending the municipal code in regard to the construction of hoistways in 
which elevators are used, It requires that they shall be constructed entirely 
of brick from the lowest point, extending up through and six feet above the 
roof. All openings in hoistways shall be protected by iron doors, and no 
wood shall be used on the inside of hoistways. 

Ir is interesting to note that the National Builder (now called 
“ Hill’s,”) which, for the past three years, has advised its subscribers to 
“give architects the go-by,” is now under anew and capable management, 
and recommends that “the first thing to be done is to go and get the best 
architect within your reach and consult him, before consulting any builder 
or contractor.’ The journal should succeed. ‘The present publisher, 
Thomas E. Hill, is well known as the author of “ Hill’s Manual.” 

‘Tur Tiffany Pressed Brick Company, whose standing advertisement 
may be found in this journal, would like to call the attention of architects, 
contractors and owners who are contemplating the use of pressed brick in 
their building operations during the coming season, to the new Hobbs 
building, Nos. 165 and 167 Market street (opposite the Farwell Block), 
recently erected, and faced with the Tiffany brick, and presenting one of 
the finest store fronts in the city; and also to the Bines building, at Nos. 
327 and 329 Dearborn street, fronting on Third avenue as well, which was 
erected more than one year ago of their brick, and which has never been 
disfigured by any alkaline or white exudation upon the surface of the walls, 
which disfiguration is so common, 

‘THE pita plant of Honduras invites the enterprise of American capital 
and Yankee invention, says the New York //era/d. Only one thing is 
needed and the lucky man’s fortune is made. Mr. Burchard, our consul, 
reports that this pita plant, which has never been cultivated, grows spon- 
taneously and in apparently inexhaustible quantities by the margin of every 
river and lagoon, and, indeed, anywhere below the altitude of two thousand 
feet. It can be had for the cost of cutting. ‘The fiber is susceptible of a 
thousand uses. The people of Honduras convert it into thread for sewing 
boots and shoes, and into nets, fish lines and cordage. ‘The finest ham- 
mocks and most costly are also made of it. The small quantities which 
have been sent to this market have been manufactured into handkerchiefs, 
laces, ribbons, false hair and wigs. ‘The difficulty is to decorticate the 
plant without rotting or otherwise injuring the fiber. The man who can 
do that will be able to take fortune at the flood. In other words, brains 
will bring bullion. 

THE new circular of B. P. Bower & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, gives 
an illustration and complete description of the Bower Sewer-gas ‘Trap, 
which will be of interest to architects, sanitary supply men, plumbers, 
and the building trades men in general. ‘This trap has been manufactured 
by B. P. Bower & Co, for many years; its practical working has been most 
satisfactory, and it has not only “held its own,” with all other devices 
designed for a like purpose, but the demand for its use has steadily 
increased. It was awarded the gold medal at the Hucposttion Universelle, 
held at Paris in 1878, and it also took the gold medal at the International 
Health Exhibition held at London in 1884. ‘The Bower Sewer-gas ‘Trap is 
so constructed that the overflow from the basin discharges below the water 
line, thus preventing a free circulation of air from one connection to the 
other, and the valve effectually seals both inlet and overflow from back 
pressure and absorbed gases. The circular illustrates the combination, the 
regular and the double combination styles of this trap, and the various 
parts and connections for same, and it will be mailed to any address on 
application to the manufacturers. 


Synopsis of Building News. 


Albany, Ga.—Architect Gust. hk. Leo, of Atlanta, reports : For Samuel Farkar, 
two-story brick, 36 by 68 feet; slate roof; cost $6,500; projected. 


Alleghany, Pa.—Architects Alston & Heckert, report: From present outlook 
think building will be brisk during the coming season. There is an uneasy fecling among 
workmen about wages and hours, but it will probably be settled as last year, on the nine 
hour basis. 

_ For Alex. Bennie, two-story frame, 21 by 48 feet; slate roof; cost $3,300; taking 
figures. For James Horrocks, two three-story brick buildings, 32 by 52 feet; tin roof; 
cost $5,200; taking bids. For C. L. & P. ‘Tel. Co , three-story brick building, 54 by 8o 
feet; brownstone and terra-cotta trimmings, tin roof; cost $30,000; plans in preparation. 


Atlanta, Ga. —Architect Gust. E. Leo reports: Present condition of building 

trades is rather dull on account of unfavorable weather, but outlook for the coming season 
is satisfactory, probably for Atlanta better than last year. In my report there are no 
buildings mentioned for which plans are not under construction. Considerable building 
is projected and will be done in the state, for which no definite decision has been made up 
to the present time, 
_ For O. Keefe, two-story frame dwelling, 48 by 76 feet ; slate roof; cost $6,000; pro 
jected. For Jacob Schane, two-story frame dwelling, 42 by 72 feet; cost $4,500; pro- 
jected. For Julius Hartmann, two-story summer residence, 27 by 45 feet; cost $1,600; 
under way; also considerable work reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Charleston, SS. ©.—Architect Gust. E. Leo, of Atlanta, Ga., reports; For 
James Allen, new front and improvements to brick store building, 25 by 140 feet; cost 
$4,500; under way. 


Chicago.— Although it is yet early to predict what the coming building season 
may be, a tour among the architects, contractors and material men of the city reveals 
many a project not yet far enough advanced to be assured. ‘The boards in the archi- 
tects’ offices are already well filled, most of the work in hand is, as usual at this time of 
the year, preliminary sketching. If the amount of sketching now being done is any 
criterion, it is safe to say this year will be a big one in building circles, and in fact with- 
out a precedent, It is not at this time thought that the labor agitations will much affect 
building, the only trouble at all looked for being perhaps with the carpenters. On the 
whole, the general outlook is even better than at this time last year. 

Architect O, J. Pierce reports: For Allen & Todd,a two-story and sub-cellar resi- 
dence, 25 by 60 feet, on Van Buren street near Wood; St. Louis pressed brick, brown- 

tone trimmings ; cost $6,000, For C, E. Gurney, a three-story and sub-cellar residence 
on Van Buren street near Leavitt; Chicago Anderson pressed brick, brownstone trim- 
mings; cost $6,500 

Architect W. 1, Berman, reports : 


, For E. F. Gorton, two two-story frame dwellings, 
2 DY . . 


3 feet, on Greenwood avenue; cost $7,500. For C. E. Seaton, two-story frame 
35, 32 by 63 feet, on Greenwood avenue; cost $8,000. For E. D. Swaine, two- 
tory frame dwelling, 30 by 50 feet; cost $5,500. For R. A. Shailer, two-story frame 





dwelling, 32 by 55 feet; cost $9,000. For Mrs. B. Stein, two-story frame dwelling, 44 
by 52 feet; cost $8,000; under way. 

Architect Clinton J. Warren reports: For the Nebraska extension of the C. R. 1. 
& P.R.R.,six two-story depots and office buildings at various places on the line ; brick, 
slate roof; average cost $12,000 each. For W. G. Press, two-story frame dwelling at 
Woodlawn; cost $8,000, For Mr. Valentine, two-story and basement residence at 
Kenwood, first story and basement of stone, second story of ‘Tiffany pressed brick, slate 
roof; cost $25,000. 

Architect W. W. Boyington has prepared plans for two additional stories to the C. 
R.I. & P. and L.S.&. M. S. railway depoton Van Buren street, to be used for the 
offices of the companies ; stone and terra-cotta, slate and tile roof ; estimated cost $1c0,000, 

Architects Donnellan & Nothnagel have prepared plans for a three-story and base- 
ment store and hall building, 46 by 25 feet, to be erected on West Monroe street ; Bedford 
stone, pressed brick and terra-cotta; cost $140,000. 

Architect R. G. Pentecost has prepared plans for J. Snyder for two four-story 
apartment buildings, 48 by 70 feet, g95 and 997 North Clark street; pressed brick and* 
brownstone ; cost $20,000, for W. HH. Robertson, two-story frame dwelling, 27 by 46 
feet, in South Evanston ; cost $4,000. For himself, two-story frame dwelling, 21 by 42 
feet ; cost $3,500. For H. Sweet, four two-story brick and stone flat buildings, 21 by 42 
feet, on Wilmot avenue ; cost $14,000. 

Architect C, A. Weary has plans for H. Roberts, for two two-story stores and flats, 
42 by 50 feet,on West Jackson street; pressed brick and stone; cost $8,o00. For 
Heaton Owsley, two three-story stores and flats, 26 by 60 feet, on West Harrison street ; 
brick and brownstone ; cost $7,000, 

Architect W.G. Barfield; For J.C. Scales, Lake View, two-story stores and flats, 
44 by 60 feet ; pressed brick ; cost $5,000. For David Berg, two-story dwelling, 25 by 70 
feet on Wabash avenue ; cost $12,000, 

Architect A. Smith: For Lewis & Stoneman, two three-story stores and flats, 50 by 
48 feet, on Ogden avenue; pressed brick and brownstone ; cost $11,000, 

Architect A. Bessler, For Ben. Krump and Jac, Wolf, three-story and basement 
store building, 44 by 75 feet, on W. Twelfth street; cost 10,000; under way; A. 
Dressel, mason; C. Geyer, carpenter. For Wm. Boehmer, three-story and attic 
dwelling, 30 by 46 feet, on Centre avenue ; cost $5,600; under way. For Joseph Roderer, 
three-story store building, 25 by 75 feet,on West Twelfth street; cost $7,400- under 
way. 

Architect E. A. Humble has prepared plans for M. Maloney, for three-story store 
and flat building on Wabash avenue and Thirty-sixth street, brick and stone; cost 
$7,500. For Chas. Mulvey, two two-story and basement buildings, 3607 and 3609 Wabash 
avenue, brick and stone; cost $7,000. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—City Engineer A. C. Carey, reports the aggregate 
amount expended in building improvements during 1886 was $1,076,347. For 1887 the 
outlook is even brighter, and buildings are already contemplated for the first half of the 
year that will aggregate almost the amount above given. 

Cineinnati, O.— Reported by Lawrence Mendenhall. 

‘The month of January has been full of interesting events to the building community, 
for during the month the question of wages has been settled in several branches, to 
say nothing of the many interesting and important meetings held by our Builders’ 
Exchange. 

This growing association appointed a committee to meet with the architects, and 
assist in the preparation of new building laws. This is the second attempt made to 
formulate Jaws such as are above-mentioned, the first being too verbose, and for that 
reason their merits were not understood, Let us hope that Number ‘Two may pass 
and become enactive, 

{Indications point to a fairly good season, and, in fact, to a busy one, if no disturbing 
influence arise. I think that the labor question is exaggerated, and the contractors are 
ofttimes to blame by atoo free expression of ungrounded fears which add strength to 
all labor unions, and give them strength also which they do not possess. A mutual, 
conciliatory, meet-you-half-way sort of a spirit, is what is needed now, and indications 
point that way. 

The boss brick contractors have acceded to the following terms, namely, 50 cents 
per hour for nine hours’ work, and 45 cents per hour for eight hours on Saturday, ‘The 
carpenters will pay 28 cents per hour, which arrangement appears to give satisfaction, as 
does the preceding one. 

The Permanent Building Exhibit Company is now incorporated, and the following 
gentlemen have been nominated as directors: W. A. Megine, James Allison, Dennis 
Flaherty, Lawrence Grace, O. S. ‘Tuttle, Wm. Griffith, Lawrence Mendenhall, Geo, 
W. Rapp, and Isaac Graveson. Letters of inquiry, and even applications for space, 
are already coming in to Col. W. L. Robinson, temporary chairman. 

The State Association of Ohio Architects, at their meeting, January 20, passed 
resolutions indorsing the exhibit, as did also the Builders’ Exchange, and the Cincinnati 
Chapter of Architects. 

In closing, Jet us hope that all the indications for a busy season may be fully 
realized, 

Architect FE, Anderson reports the following: The First National Bank of Con- 
nersville, Indiana, have closed a contract with Downs, Ready & Co., for the erection 
of their new bank, size, go by 145 feet. ‘The building will be three stories high, of 
pressed brick, with terra-cotta Bedford stone, and iron decorations, and with a large 
hall on third floor; plate, cathedral, and other decorative glass is liberally used. The 
plans reflect credit on Mr. Anderson, ‘The same architect is also engaged on plans 
for the rebuilding of the large machine shop of P. H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, 
made necessary by their growing business, 

Architect Gustave W. Drach reports: For Mr. A. Nelson, a brick residence of 
ten rooms, freestone trimmings, terra-cotta panel, copper tower, slate roof, etc. ; cost 
$4,000. Stable and ice house for the Stone Lake Ice Co. ‘The stable is built of brick, 


Poe 


has accommodations for 26 horses, and is fitted with all modern improvements. For Mr. 


G. W. Kyte, a frame house of eight rooms, slate roof, ete cost $4,000. Prospects 
fair. 

Architects Forbush & Green report: For T. A. Snider, a brick house of twelve 
rooms, slate roof, cement gables, hardwood throughout; cost $15,000. For J. W. 


Crothers, a pressed brick and shingle residence of nine rooms, with slate root, etc, ; 
cost $g,o00. For Sebastian, May & Co.,a fine business house of brick. ‘The Catholic 
Church at Wyoming, Ohio; cost over $5,000 

The Cincinnati Art School building is well under way, and in fact, ready for the 
roof. The combination of blue limestone and Long Meadow brownstone and the red 
tile 100f, is extremely pleasing tothe eye. Architect McLaughlin himself is quite proud 
of ‘‘ the werk of his hands,’’ as it were. 

Architect Henry E, Siter has prepared plans for a beautiful bank building at Sidney, 
Ohio, ‘This architect’s time always seems well employed, 

Architects Samuel Hannaford & Sons report: Jacob Elsas adds two stories and 
builds an entire new front to his building on Race street. M. E. church building at 
Cumminsville is two stories with tower, built of stone, with slate roof; $15,000. Sketches 
prepared for the convent of the Sacred Heart chapel. 

A beautiful fountain at Clifton, the gift of Henry Probaco, Esq. This is now being 
executed, the body being of granite, with bronze panels. 

3, Bettmann, Esq., is building a stone front dwelling of twelve rooms, tin roof, hard- 
wood finish, etc. 

Sunday school and lecture room for the Episcopal congregation of Clifton, stone, with 
slate roof, 

Plans being prepared for a store to be built jointly by H. W. Derby and Chatfield & 
Woods, iron front, extending seven stories, with a frontage of 73 feet and a depth of go 
feet. 

Architect S. FE. Des Jardins reports the following : For W. H. Wyman, Esq.,a frame 
dwelling two and one-half stories high, eight rooms, shingle roof, etc. For Richard 
McComas, Esq., a frame dwelling two stories high, seven rooms and shingle roof, etc. For 
Charles F. Loudon, Esq., a frame dwelling, or rather alterations and additions. ForN.B 
Thompson, Esq., a frame dwelling of nine rooms, two and one-half stories, slate roof. 
For J. F. Moorbrink, extensive alterations and additions, slate roof, etc., to an old 
residence, 

Creighton, Neb.—Architect W. K. Ball, of Creston, Iowa, reports: Plans 
prepared for a brick veneered residence, 39 by 64 feet, stone trimmings, for A. McGill 

Creston, ITowa.—Architect W. K. Ball reports; Nothing new projected for 
spring as yet, and most of the builders and mechanics are idle. For First M. fk. church, 
brick veneered church building, 62 by 97 feet, stone trimmings, slate roof, steam heat, 
cathedral glass, etc. ; cost $12,500; preparing plans. 

Denver, Col.—Architect D. McD. Graham, successor to W. H. J. Nichols 
reports: Prospect for the coming year is good at present; we anticipate a moderate 
boom ; however we have labor sufficient for all purposes, so would not encourage many 
to come here on accouut of prospective building activity. 
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Architect Claire Allen, of Ionia, has prepared plans for the 





Dexte 
school board for a two-story school building, 83 by 70 feet; brick, cutstone trimmings, 
slate roof, galvanized iron cornices, closets, stained glass, hot-air heat, hardwood finish ; 
Cost $13,000, Simead’s system of heating and ventilating, also dry closet system ; 


.. W. Briggs is chairman 
1887. 





, for old school building; I 


ventilating, 
to be « eangege October 1, 


work to » be commence ed March 1; 

Architect I’. D, Hyde reports: 
feet, brick and terra-cotta; cost $30,000; 
two story frame cottage; cost $4,0co; 


also reseating, 
of the board ; 

Dubuque, Lowa. 
story ware house » 73 by 11 
tion, For A, E. Ferguson, 
contractor, 


Elgin, Ill. 


For John Hennessey, five- 
plans in prepara- 
James Howie, 


It is estimated that the amount expended in building improvements 








durin 86 was $500,000 

Evanston, ER.—Architect John H. Coxhead, Chicago, reports; For Charles 
W. Northup, three stores with hall above, 67 by 50 feet; brick; cost about $6,000; 
ontracts not let 

Evansville, Ind.—Architects Reid Bros. report: Outlook for the coming 
season is very flattering, and, unless strikes or other unforeseen drawbacks occur, will 
have an exceptionally gor od year in this city. For Chas, Viele, chapel, 28 by 44 feet, for 
St. Paul’s church, stone wall, slate roof, hardwood finish; cost $5,000; projected; 
Jacob Meyer & Bro., builders. For same, remodeling rectory, 25 by 80 feet, two-story 
brick, slate roof; cost $2,500: projected; John 5, McCooke, builder. For Dr. H. J. 
Schlapp, remodeling store building ; cost $10,000; projected ; contract not let. 

Fargo, Dak.—Architect George Hancock reports: ‘The present outlook for 
building in North Dakota is better than it has been for the past three years, and the 
coming season promises to be a very active one in all kinds of building 





Architect Fred. J. H. Rickon, of Little Rock, has pre- 
pared plans for W. J, Patton, for a brick residence, estimated cost $5,000 

Giirard, Ka Architects Miller & Thain, of Chicago, II., 
plans for the Presbyterian Society fora brick and stone church building, 


Fayetteville, Ark. 





have prepared 
72 by 60 feet; 





cost $10,000 ° 
Architects Rittenhouse & Brage report: Present con- 


Gira Island, Neb. 
Contractors are busy ci ompleting 


dition of building is qui Outlook good for spring 
the work under way to be ready when the season opens. 
For Fred Hedde, three-story store building, 66 by go feet, brick, cutstone trimmings, 
galvanized iron cornices, tin roof; cost $25,000 ; nearly completed; J. D. Purdy, builder 
For Platt & Ravine, two-story and basement store building, 44 by 100 feet, pressed brick, 
galvanized iron caps and cornices, tin roof ; cost $9,000 ; nearly finished ; Charles Guenther, 
For Williams and Kerr, three-story and basement store building, 47 by 100 
cutstone trimmings, galvanized iron cornice, tin roof; cost $15,000; 
contracts let separately, For Hon, O. A. Abbott, two 








Builder 
fect, pres 
basement walls nearly finished ; 


sed brick, 





story and basement residence, 48 by 57 feet; cost $12,000; nearly finished ; J. D. Purdy, 
builder 

Ironton, O.—The commissioners of Lawrence county, O., will receive sealed 
proposals until noon, city time, February 23, 1887, for the erection and completion of a 
stone jail, with iron: and steel ce ‘ells, corridors and bathrooms, and a jailer’ s residence, of 
brick, with stone basement and slate roof, in accordance with drawings and specific a 
tions prepared by S, Floyd Hoard, architect, Ceredo, W. Va., at which time Lids will be 
opened in presence of attendant bidders. Bids will be received upon the building as a 
whole, and upon the various parts of the work, as subdivided by specification. Bids to 


indorsed and inclosed to M. S. Bartr: am, auditor of Lawrence 
drawings and specifications can be seen. Dwelling por- 
tion with family rooms on first and second story; kitchen, laundry, pantry and store 
rooms in basement, and rooms for servants in attic. Jail, three floors ; sixteen cells on first 
and second ; large room on third for special use, to be utilized for eight additional cells 
when required. Hot and cold water, castiron sewerage and vents, and gas throughout. 

Jersey City, N.§.—Plans have been drawn for a three-story Queen Anne cottage 
for Thomas H. Williams, Bergen avenue and Emery street, electric light and elevators, 
and all modern improvements 


Kansas City, Mo. 


be forwarded properly 
county, lronton, O., where the 


Among the buildings projected is a hotel to cost $750,000; 
Brink is the 


Frank Poor, proprietor of the Metropolitan Hotel, is interested: E. P. 
architect. Mr. Brink has also prepared plans for a block of fourteen houses, to be erected 
for KF. A. Phillips at a cost of $95,000 


Prudden has under way a $25,000 residence for James Yates 


Architect H. B, 
Howe are preparing plans for the Kansas City Club House ; 





Architects Van Brunt & 
to cost about $100, m 
Keokuk, Ea.—Architect 1. C. Wykoff reports: During 1886, fifty-seven frame 


| cost 


erected 


brick warehouse 


COSt $33,000. 


aggregate cost, $81,750. One $6,0c0, 


dwellings were 
repairs, adc litions, 


Miscellaneous, including 

Louisville, Ky.—Business with the architects is somewhat quiet at present, 
but all seem confident of a busy spring season, ‘The state house commissioners of the 
State of Kansas have adopted the design of Architects McDonald Bros., of this city, for 
the extension and completion of the state house at Topeka 


barns, etc, ; 


Architect Mason Maury reports: ForC. V. Johnson, three-story brick building, 30 
by 65 feet, on Brook street; stone trimmings, slate roof, closets and > stained glass, 
slate mantels, ete. ; Cost $6,000; to be commenced at once. For Mrs. C. K. Crawford, 
three-story building, by 70 feet, on Third street; pressed brick, stone yal sn slate 


roof, hardwood finish and tiling, mante Is, dumb wz site rs, speaking tubes, closets and bath, 
stained glass, etc. ; Cost $8,000; to be commenced at once. For Foster ‘Thomas, three 
story residence, 37 by 70 feet ; pressed brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, hardwood finish 


mantels, dumb waiters, electric bells and speaking tubes, stained glass, closet 
and bath, steam heat, etc. ; cost $13,000; to be commenced at once. 

Architect Chas. J. Clarke reports: For K. A. Robinson, rebuilding four-story busi 
ness house; brick, stone and terra-cotta trimmings, slate roof, gz alvanize d iron cornice 
skylights, stained glass, hardwood finish and tiling, slate mz antels, etc. ; cost $15,000; t 
be commenced at once. For Louisville Cotton Compress and Warehouse Company, two 
story wood and corrugated iron warehouse, 200 by 100 feet, fireproof, iron roof, galvan 
ized iron cornices, skylights, steam power, etc. ; cost $11,000; commenced February 1 

Mackinac, Mich.—Architect John O. Plank, of Coshocton, O., 
plans for a hotel building, to be erected here at a cost of $150,000, 

New Corporations.—The Flushtank Company of C hicago, - manufacture 
flushtanks ; capital stock, $50,000; incorporators, Benezette Williams, Yheodore Shel 
don, and heay A. Wilson. ‘Certificates were filed for record of an increase in the 
capital stock of the Crane Brothers - inufacturing C ee g # at Chicago, from $1 ,000,00 


and tiling, 








has prepared 





to $1,500,000, The Elgin Brick and Tile Company, at Elgin; capital stock, $20,000 ; 
incorporators, Charles Markhoff, W. M. Lamming, Andrew Magnus, William Grote 


The Standard Ventilator Manufacturing Company, at Chicago ; 
capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, John P. Elkstrom, R. P. Hollett and John Max 
well, ‘The Alton Electric L ight, Power and Steam Supply Company, at Alton; capital 
stock, $10,000; incorporators, George N. Black, R. D. Lawrence, and S$. H. Jones. 
The Arcadian Brown Stone Company, of Chicago; capital stock, $100,000; incorpora- 
tors, Austin Moody, Sylvester Marshall and Orren H. Benson. 

Omaha, Neb.— Zhe Bee's review of the year in Omaha shows that 1,616 build 
ings were erected in Omaha during 1886, at a cost of $5,024,689. ‘The grand aggregate of 
public and private improvements is $7,230,738. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Architect William Walters has prepared plans for the new 
city hall, 72 by 72 feet, to be built of pressed brick and cutstone ; cost about $40,000. 

Phelham., Ga.—Architect Gust FE. Leo, of Atlanta, reports: For J. L. Hand, 
additions and improvements to frame residence, 70 by 103 feet; cost $4,500, under way. 


Pikeville, Ky.—Architects McDonald Bros, of Louisville, report: Advertis- 
ing for proposals for the erection of a two-story court house, 60 by 70 feet, brick, stone 
trimmings, slate or tin roof, galvanized iron cornices, iron channels, beams, etc., fire 
proof, slate mantels, etc. ; cost $22,000, 

Rie nond, Tex.—Architects McDonald Bros., 
For Fort Bend county, two-and-one-half-story court house, 68 by 75 feet, brick, lime 
stone trimmings, slate or tin roof, galvanized iron cornices, iron chaunels, beams, etc,, 
partially fire proofed, hardwood finish and tiling, closets, etc. ; cost $24,800; commenced 
February 1; G. F, Trester, genera! contractor, 

Roanoke, Va.— Architects McDonald Bros. of Louisville, Ky., report : Two- 
story court house, 60 by 75 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate or tin roof, galvanized iron 
cornices, iron channels, beams, etc., fireproof, slate mantels, etc.; cost $22,0c0; 
projected, 

San Diego. 
the Coronado Beach Co., 
concrete foundation, 
under way; separate 


and David McBride. 





of Louisville, Ky., report 





Cal.—Architects Reid Bros., of Evansville, Indiana, report: For 
hotel building, about 450 feet square, with open court in center, 
granite first story, frame superstructure, slate roof; 


500 rooms, 
contracts; Coronado Beach Co. furnish most of 


cost $309,000 ; 
material 
St. Louis, Mo.—Architect ‘Thomas Walsh has prepared plans for the new 
college church and St. Louis University buildings ; cost about $195.000. 
Thomasville, Ga.—Architect Gust E. Leo, of Atlanta, reports : 
court house for Thomas county ; cost $10, 
Topeka, Kan.—Architects W. R. Parsons & Son, report : 
Kansas, two-story brick court house, 80 by 1oo feet, slate roof, steam heating ; 
plans in course of construction, 
—Architect William 
For Sisters of Mercy, 


Remodeling 





000 
For Cloud county, 
cost 


35,000 ; 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
good and outlook promising 
cost $21,000; computed; Beck & Bro., 


$a 
3 
Stanton reports: Present condition 
two-story brick, 60 by 120 feet; 
contractors. For J]. F, Baum, five three-story and 
basement buildings, 25 by 103 feet; cost $30,000; Beck & Bro., contractors. For Jos. 
Podeska, two three-story brick buildings, 27 by 147 feet; cost $12,000; Curphey & 
Mundy, builders. For Wadsworth Estate, three-story brick building, 23 by 103 feet; 
cost $7,000; S. Spengler, builder. For E. H. Raworth, two-story frame dwelling, 48 by 
2 feet; cost $4,500; completed; Curphey & Mundy, builders. For school board, 
phe story frame school house, 89 by 72 feet; cost $5, 500; completed; Beck Bro., 


builders. For same, one story fr nae school ‘house, 87 by 72 feet; cost $4,887; com- 
pleted; Ryan & Bro., builders, For same, two- “story brick school house, 66 by g2 feet, 


O, Willis. two story 
Curphey & Mundy, 
by 88 feet each; 


tin roof; cost $15,000 ; under way; Beck & Bro., builders. ForC. 
frame residence, 52 by 64 feet; cost $10,000 ; nearly completed ; 
builders. For Si hadi Field, two two-story frame tenements, 26. 
$6,100; under way; Curphey & Mundy, builders. For V. Piazza, three-story and 
basement brick hotel, 87 by ia feet; cost $40,0c0; projected. For S. P. Nutzger, 
two-story frame dwelling; cost $6,000; projected. For S. Spengler, two-story frame 
dwelling; projected, 

Wauparca, Wis.—Architect William Walters, of Oshkosh, is preparing plans 
for insane asylum to be erected here; Myron Reed is chairman of the buiiding com- 
mittee ; contracts to be let about March 1, 

Woodworth, P.—Architects Fromann & Jebson, of Chicago, are preparing 
plans for the Lutheran Evangelical Society for a frame church building, 44 by 80 feet ; 


Cost $7,000, 


cost 


cost $2,500; 
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Nickel-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, 


climates thoroughly heated 
grates, and introduced, producing 


out drafts. In use everywhere. 








FRONT 
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ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, 
Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary 


g perfect ventilation and equable temperature, with- 


Illustrated Catalogues. 
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Steel 


or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest 
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